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A State Association Tackles the Problem 
of Curriculum Improvement 


ARTHUR C. HEARN 


HE OREGON Association of Secondary-School Principals has become 
reasingly interested in curriculum problems during recent years. With 


idea in mind that a definite organization might facilitate co-operative effort 


curriculum development at the state-wide level, the Association's executive 


ymmittee, in the fall of 1952, authorized the establishment of a Curriculum 


It} 


mmission. Policies concerning membership on the Commission were estab 
d as follows 


1. The Commission shall consist of eight men the Associatio 
m shall be secondary-school administrator f these members 


f nother 
inothe 


as vice nairn 
2. The chairman's term of hall be after which he 
eded by the vice-chairman 
Past chairmen shall serve 
their terms of office 
4. Membership on the Commission shall be 
t the initial appointments, two members shall be 


5. The President of the Association shall 
rve tor an indefinite period of time 
6. The Commission shall have the authority 


iltants as needed 


On the basis of the above, the following were appointed to the Commission 


spring of 1953, with the writer serving as executive secretar\ 


ry 
i 


ROBERT HOUCK, Principal, Parkrose High School, Chairmay 
DON FOSSATTI, Principal Pendleton High School, Vice-Chairman 
DONALD BarRNges, Principal, Ulinois Valley High School 

JosepH HALL, Director of Curriculum, State Department of Education 
TepD JENSEN, Principal, Hillsboro High School 

ERWIN JUILFS, Principal, Wilson Junior High School, Eugene 

Roy SEEBORG, Principal, Pilot Rock High School 

RONALD SMITH, Vice-Principal, Roosevelt High School, Portland 


The Commission's first problem was that of reaching a tentative agreement 


pon the activities with which it might be concerned. These can be sum 


varized under four categories 


Arthur C. Hearn is Associate Professor of Education, School of Education 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


University 
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EVALUATING PRESENT MATERIALS 


A. It was recogn zed at the outset that a substantial amount of significant 
curriculum work was already state. The Commissior 
concern that of encouraging 
Education in egon, revised every tw 


going on within the 
accepted as its first and extending this work 


For example, a Guide 
lirection of the State Department 


years, has been publishe: 
Edu ; mart 7 of luab! erial t} 
dgucation for many iment contains valuabi¢ F ul on the 
} <t rd on ed ional biectives if Natior 
characteristics and n educational oO ve informatior 
of the subjects taught in secondary schools. It has beer 


and suggestions on each 


used constructively in some schools for many years. Similarly, the F 
; tive Study of Secondary-School Standar 


t 


published by the ¢ opera 


i 


Criferia, | ] 
has served as a basis for the evaluation of secondary-school programs in mat 


naterials such as these 


communities. The Commission is of the opinion that 1 


are valuable aids to curriculum development and 

bility of encouraging their continued and extended us« 
For many irs, tOO, in-service is and educational 

various k nds have been held Th Commission accepted as a further rest 

sibility that of assisting in the plann ng of such programs and of participat 

in them as leaders and consultants. The following example is illustrative of 


The Association's last annual winter 


this function ontference 
urriculun More than 


with the half of the working time was devoted to 
ull discussion groups whose membership was bas« 


meetings of small 
1. Curriculum Commission members served 


of school represent 
s. Discussion questions had been chosen co-operatively 


of each of these grou; 


in advance by th Commission and the Association at large They includ 


such topics as these 


1. What are some ways in which 
im development this y« 


the Guide t Sec 


been used successfully i urriculum 
a. How has it been useful in helping schools t 
f 


philosophy 


How | 


What questions do principals have concerning 


In what the Criteria and their use 
d. What follow-up activities are desirable 
3. What are some examples of successful experiences in curriculum development 

| collaboration ? 


rograms involving and secondary-school 
) 

1. What are sor f he strength 
enced in Oregon high schools? 


5. What are some good ways of stimulating 


r 
and weaknesses of the 


faculty interest level 
ment programs? 


a. What are the pros and cons of allowing credit for participation in such programs 
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6. What problen yncerning graduation requirements? Under what circum 
ey 


la a schor c ninimum requirements s up at the state level 
irses in education (especially in summer sessions) studi 
ondary schools have been undertaken. (The study 
about the schools, outlined in a recent 
illustration.) What are other suitable 
the development of a form for followi 
leaver A stud ‘ hedules Conter 
iggested bi »srofessional libs Suggestior or developing 
How to analyze students’ future educational and vocational plan 
a teacher-student cou: or rn Evaluation of student 
tionship of general lu onal ‘ O 4 f the subje 
school activities 
8. How can the principal budget hi alle cr adequate supervision 
What suggestions do you ve for t um Commissior l 


jo you want them to serve you 


10. What are our major prot 


slems conterning the student council 
The close and harmonious relationship which exists between the Association, 
State Department of Education, and the collegiate institutions has been 
trumental in effecting changes in college offerings. Several recent develop- 
ents in the program of the University of Oregon will illustrate this trend 
During the past two years, junior high-school leaders have expressed interest 
the development of activities designed to train personnel for work with the 
rly adolescent. With this goal in mind, a two-week summer workshop was 
lanned jointly by representatives of the three agencies mentioned above. The 
ogram was based entirely upon problems as viewed by those engaged in 
or high-school work. A large group of consultants, each specially qualified 
his field, provided leadership in such areas as junior high-school philosophy; 
haracteristics and needs of the early adolescent; junior high-school adminis 
ition, curriculum, guidance, and activities; and each of the subject areas 
mmonly taught in junior high schools. This pioneer effort was well received 
1 a similar program was planned for the following summer (1954). During 
spring of 1954, workshop leaders toured the state, visiting approximately 
lf of Oregon's junior high schools, assisting with program development and 
inning future workshop activities 
During the past year, the Association established a Committee on the 
inior High School. A co-operative arrangement was instituted between this 
mittee and a graduate seminar at the University, whereby some specific 
blems were selected for concentrated study. The material resulting from 
his enterprise will provide the basis for a major part of the Association's 
ext annual conference 
Another seminar concerned the Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study 
Secondary-School Standards, referred to above. The Criteria have been 
sed widely in Oregon as more secondary schools each year request assistance, 


through the State Department of Education, in implementing this program. 
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The seminar concerned itself with an intensive study of the Evaluative Crite 
Students completing the seminar were then afforded the opportunity to accon 
pany visiting teams as observers as the Criteria were used in evaluating secondar 


schools throughout tl 

Another way i h leges and universities have attempted to modif 
their programs ased upon the conviction that work on problems whi 
exist in specific schools and school systems offers one of the most import 
avenues to professional g n service. Term ps 
and similar projects at th giate level are ba to an increasing degree 
1. ~problem tud ly school leaver th ( clopment ‘ 
programs in grout guidan tudi jucationally defensible fund-raisis 
activities, t ; app! i publ a 1 mea 


ipon su I 


curriculum improvement program | Sit llustrations 


projects whic! received considerable attention at t graduate level 


RIBUTING MATERIAI 


B. A second major ncern of the Commission is thi making availab! 


to the secondary schools of tl tate gnificant materials, or descriptions 


such materials, for use in curri dev lopment programs, together wit! 


suggestions for their us¢ mpl f materials in this category include 
Life Adjustment and ife Adjustment booklets published by Scier 
Research Associates, the pamy hlet entitl da Schools Don’t Just Happer 
by the sam publisher the group guidance publications of National Forun 


Inc.; and the public relations monograph entitled Jt Starts in the Classroo 
I 


available through the Association for Supervision ind Curriculum Devel 


ment of the N.E.A. As time goes on, the Commission plans to assist the 
schools in singling out from the voluminous amount of materials availabl 


; ‘ 


to schools a carefully lecte ryroup of significant aids in the curriculum fel 


PROVIDING CONSULTANT SERVICI 


C. Another approach which the Commission is making to the problem of 


lary-schoc 


curriculum improvement is through consultant service. Any secon 


I 
administrator in Oregon is eligible request assistan of the Commissi 
on matters involving curriculum within his own school or school syster 
Members of the Commission themselves are available to provide this assistance 
when possible. The Commission employs qualified consultants to assist in th 
aspect of its work when it thinks it is desirable and feasible to do so. Th 
service is rendered in part through correspondence and in part throug! 
visitation and conference as the nature of the problem suggests brief 
description of one of the Commission's activities in the fall of 1953 wil 
illustrate this phase of its work. Under the joint direction of the Commission 


and the State Department of Education, a team of experienced secondary-school 
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ncipals was organized to serve as consultants for a three-day in-service 


rriculum conference involving the six secondary schools in a_ particular 


inty. Each school faculty made up a separate discussion group for which 


school’s principal served as chairman. Several weeks prior to the con- 


» each school identified several curriculum problems of particular interest 


1 timeliness. These problems were discussed and studied by the consultants, 


» served as resource people during the discussion periods. It was felt 
} 


t the organization of groups omposed of complete faculties, presided over 


their respective principals, provided opportunities 


ivailable in any other way 


for professional growth 


PROVIDING MONTHLY REPORTS 


D. The fourth major activity of the Commission is its official publication, 
} 


dary Curriculum Report This periodical, published monthly during 


school year, is co-ordinated closely with all of the Commission's other 
] 


deals with a problem of general interest to the secondary- 


; 


t1es Each issuc 
prin ipals of the state The topics are chosen from among those 


| principals themselves. The Reports are typically short, practical 
by persons designated by the Commission and reviewed by 


it body prior t publication During the past year, Reports on the following 


sublished: developing philosophy, aims, and objectives for 
ping | | 

ng assembly programs accred n: the role of 

} 


dent council; articulation with elementary schools; trends in the social 


been { 
Ss he 0! 


idies (based on results of high-school evaluations); improving competence 
and techniques for determining what information the public 
ts concerning its high schools. Brief descriptions of the last two Report 


be presented here Further information and samples of the instruments 


erred to may be secured from the writer 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO REPORTS 


Many principals and teachers have been concerned for some time about the 


Iblem of arithmetic in the high school. Two major facets of this problem 


identified. The first concerns the guidance needed in the choice of 


thematics offerings by incoming ninth-grade pupils. Should algebra be 


sen at the ninth-grade level, should it be delayed for a year or more, or 


at all? This 


muld it be included in a given student's high-school program 
2 decision of major importance for many youngsters as they look forward 


high-school entrance. A second problem in this area concerns the identi- 


ition of individuals at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels who in the 


ilty's judgment need further work in arithmetic prior to high-school 
graduation. The Commission authorized the development, by a committee of 


terested mathematics teachers, of instruments designed to assist schools with 


these problems. The committee was guided in its work by these hypotheses: 
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take into consideration 


ymumittee, ther with com; 
the other with comps two forms 
and B. Schools may use either or both depend 
in the particular school. One class period ordinarily pr des adequate t 
for the administration of one form of either test. Schools e€ encourag 
to supplement the test results with other information 


and the student's previous achievement record in arithmeti 
The second of the two Reports selected for description con 
wishes in school news. Specifically the ¢ 
whereby comp: nigl ve made between the publ 


aspects of the 
d 


dary-school program on the one hand, and 
these as] y the press on the other 


The National Survey of Secondary Education, conducted more than tw 
aye showed that the re existed i consid rable d freren between 
kinds of information people wanted concerning the 1 the 
news published in wspapers Does th 


effort to educators answer this question own par 
communities, and ») reach some conclusions concerning the probl f 
general, the Commission authorized the developmen f a questionnaire 


use in studying interest in educational matters on the part of school patro 


Fifteen community studies have been instituted to date. As data accumulat 
it is hoped that new light on an important problem will b provided 
It is the conviction of the secondary-school principals of Oregon that t 


most fruitful means of improving school programs is through direct and fo 
right attack upon problems as they 


are visualized in local situations. TI 


article has attempted to describe (1) the general framework which has be 


developed to facilitate this approach and (2) some spe 


pecific problems wh 
have thus far been identified 








Enrollments and Patterns of Course 
Offerings in California High Schools 


FRANK B. LINDSAY 
I 


Bc H year the Bureau of Secondary Education of the California State 
Department of Education obtains from all high-school principals data about 
the instruction and curriculum of the junior, senior, and four-year high schools. 
By law the Bureau is required to approve, for state apportionment purposes, 
the courses of study adopted by the governing boards of districts maintaining 


ondary schools. Every five years enrollments in courses and subjects are 


reported; this summary is based upon enrollments of the school year 1951-1952 


when there were 525,538 pupils in attendance at public high schools in 
California 
A comparison of enrollments in various subject fields is given in Table I 
The sum of enrollments in classes of mathematics, for example, was 330,549 
1951-1952. This number was 62.90 per cent of the total number of 
ipils; namely, 525,538. That is, approximately 63 per cent of high school 


ipils in grades seven through twelve were enrolled in a course in mathe- 


ABLE I. Comparison of Enrollments by Subject Fields of 525,538 Pupils in California 
Junior, Senior, and Four-Year High Schools, in 1951-1952 





Percentage of all Percentage the subject 
pupils enrolled in field enrollments 
Subject field* classes of the are of enrollments 
subject field in all classes 


English, including dramatics, journalism, 

and public speaking 100.45 20.93 
Social studies 94.65 19.72 
Mathematics 62.90 13.11 
sciences 44.76 9.33 
Business 38.75 8.08 

lustrial arts 38.19 7.97 
Music 29.92 6.24 
Homemaking, including foods and clothing 26.58 55 
Foreign languages 21.54 49 
Art, including crafts 21.38 43 
Vocational agriculture 0.54 11 
lrades and industries 0.21 04 


Total 100.00 


*Enrollments in physical education required by law of al! students daily not included in table; the percentage 
{ these enrollments was 99.73 





Frank B. Lindsay is Chief of the Bureau of Secondary Education in the California 
State Department of Education, State Education Building, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacra- 
mento, California 
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matics. In a few instances, of course, a pupil may have been enrolled in 
two classes of mathematics during the same semester; the number of such 
instances was not large. In the field of English, however, the sum of class 
enrollments in classes of English, dramatics, journalism, and speech or public 
speaking did exceed the total number of pupils and gave a percentage of 
100.45. If enrollments in classes entitled “newspaper staff’ and “yearbook 
staff’ were excluded, however, the percentage was reduced to 99.83 

It is evident that a majority of pupils are scheduled for five subjects in 
addition to physical education. Two of the subjects are very likely to be 
English and social studies. The study of foreign language is largely restricted 
to pupils who expect to apply for admission to college. The second column 
of percentages shows that two thirds of all course enrollments are in the core 
of academic studies: English, social studies, mathematics, sciences, and foreign 
languages 

The inclusion of junior high-school pupil enrollments tends to give higher 
standing in Table I to enrollments in the fields of art, music, homemaking 
and industrial arts than would have been the case if senior and four-year high 


schools had been considered by themselves. Although junior high-school 


pupils number only three eighths of all pupils, junior high-school enrollments 


are half of all enrollments in the fields of art, music, and homemaking; and 
in industrial arts two fifths of all enrollments. It is gratifying, of course, that 
junior high schools show evident progress in introducing young people to 
these basic fields of general education. In senior and four-year high schools 
on the other hand, the prevalent pattern of the six-period school day and 
parental and public pressure for ‘college entrance’ subjects tends to restrict 
the opportunity of students to balance their academic training with som« 
liberal education in industrial arts, art, music, and homemaking 

The idea once commonly held that every high-school pupil studies Latin 
is dealt a hard blow by the facts of course enrollments in California. Only 
one pupil in five is enrolled in a foreign language class. Enrollments in 
Spanish are 69.29 per cent of all foreign language enrollments. Enrollments 
in Latin are 16.74 per cent of foreign language enrollments. French has 
10.78 per cent of these. Enrollments in classes of German and Italian are 
negligible. A disturbing feature, however, is the fact that second-year enroll 
ments in classes of Spanish, Latin, and French are only half the enrollments 
for the first year of these languages. Study is needed to determine reasons why 
pupils become discouraged during their introductory year of a foreign language 
since two years of another language in high school obviously is a minimun 
to achieve for the barest mastery of a foreign tongue 

Another favorite subject of the traditional high-school pattern used to be 
algebra. Enrollments in beginning and advanced algebra still total 22.06 per 
cent of all enrollments in classes of mathematics. Slightly more than half as 
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many pupils are enrolled in plane geometry. In general, it appears that only 
pupils inclined toward engineering and physical sciences study solid geometry 
and trigonometry. Of course, simple trigonometric concepts, including use of 
the slide rule and tables of functions, frequently are included in courses in 
general mathematics. For every pupil enrolled in algebra, another is scheduled 
for a class in general, consumer, or business mathematics. 

Enrollments in biology or life science classes are 27.34 per cent of all 
enrollments in science classes. First-year chemistry accounts for 10 per cent 
of science enrollments. First-year physics enrolls 5 per cent of pupils who 
study one of the sciences. Physiology, a laboratory science, enrolls 4 per cent 
of these pupils. And general science, offered in grades 7, 8, or 9 of junior 
high schools as well as in the ninth grade of four-year high schools, enrolls 
as many students as biology (life science), chemistry, and physics put together. 

Enrollments in English courses offered in grades 9 through 12 total 382,707 
or 97.95 per cent of the 390,907 pupils in the four-grade span. It is of 
interest to compare the grade enrollments with corresponding enrollments in 
English classes. For grades 9 and 10 in 1951-1952 they are in Table II 
TABLE II. Percentage Pupils Enrolled in English in Grades 9 and 10 Is of the Total 

English Enrollment in Grades 9-12 in 1951-52. 


Percentage of total English 
Grade School enrollment Enrolled in English enrollments for grades 9-12 





Grade 9 117,553 118,206 30.89 
Grade 10 107,441 107,018 27.96 





Since pupils are almost always required to study English in both grades, the 
excess enrollment in English over pupils registred for grade 9 probably shows 
retardation due to pupils repeating the ninth-grade course. In grade 10 the 
numbers correspond mote exactly. 

In grades 11 and 12 many pupils take advantage of opportunity to select 
various courses in the English field. In 1951-1952 there were 165,913 pupils 
in grades 11 and 12 of senior and four-year high schools. Enrollments in 


English courses are reported in Table III below. 


TABLE III. English Enrollments in Grades 11 and 12 and Percentage They Are of the 
Total English Enrollments in Grades 9-12. 





Percentage of total English 
Enrollments enrollments, grades 9-12 


Subject field* 


English, eleventh year 63,845 68 
English, twelfth year 20,260 5.29 
Literature: American, English, or modern 26,826 7.01 
Public speaking 14,142 3.69 
Journalism, yearbook or newspaper staff 13,254 3.46 
Dramatics and play production 13,091 3.42 


Total 151,418 39.56 


*The content of eleventh and twelfth grade English courses usually gives increasing attention tb literature. 
Not included above are small enrollments in advanced composition and creative writing 
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In all junior high schools, social studies is a required subject for grades 7 
and 8. In grade 9 of junior and four-year high schools, a majority of students 
also enroll in social studies. In 1951-1952 there were 117,553 pupils enrolled 
in grade 9 of whom 96,899 were registered for a class in social studies, 
including freshman orientation. In grade 10, students take social studies much 
less frequently. Although there were 107,441 pupils reported for grade 10, 
the combined enrollments in usual tenth-grade social studies was only 46,330 
World history and very minor enrollments in ancient, European, and Latin 
American history account for most of these. Customarily, United States history 
is studied in grade 11. The number of pupils in grade 11 was 90,752, and 
enrollments in United States history totaled 88,067. A third semester of 
civics is required of all students in addition to American history and includes 
a study of state and local government. The other semester of grade 12 is 
frequently divided among senior problems, economics, sociology, psychology, 
or geography. Enrollments in classes designated civics, government, or onc 
of the foregoing semester courses totaled 73,387; the number of twelfth-grade 
pupils was 75,161. 


In many junior high schools, English and social studies are combined in a 


double-period block of time, sometimes also with a three- or four period block 


o 


that includes mathematics and science in grades 7 and 8. Enrollments in 
1951-1952 in these basic or core courses are compared with enrollments of 


pupils in separate English and social studies classes in Table IV below 


TABLE IV. Percentage Pupils Enrolled in English in Grades 7 and 8 Is of the Total 
Enrollment in These Grades 





School Pupils in combined English Percentage of total 
Grade Enrollment and social studies classes pupils im grade 
Seven 69,234* 27,443 39.64 
Eight 65,397* 19,363 29.61 


*In elementary schools of eight grades, the corresponding enrollments were: grade 7—62,162; grade 8 
$7,377 





II 


Another way to view the curriculum situation in California is to consider, 
instead of enrollments statewide by subject fields, the subjects in which students 
have opportunity to enroll as determined by the size of their high schools of 
residence. What are common patterns of course offerings to be found in small, 
medium, and large high schools? The most usual form of high-school organi 
zation in California is still the four-year high school consisting of grades 9 
through 12. In 1951-1952 there were 308 of these compared to 135 senior 
high schools and 217 junior high schools. They ranged in size as shown in 
Table V below. 
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TABLE V. Number of High Schools by Size of Enrollment and Type of School Organization. 





Four-year Number of Number of Number of 
high-school enrollment four-year high schools senior bigh schools junior high schools 
1-100 43 ll 11 
101-300 89 23 21 
401-650 65 19 39 
651-1,500 80 44 112 
over 1,500 31 38 34 

Total 308 135 217 





Since the four-year high schools are the most numerous type and many 
more of them are small or medium in size, it is of interest to note the pro- 
gressive increase in number and kind of courses offered compared with total 
enrollments. Two fifths of the four-year high schools have 300 or fewer 
pupils, and two thirds of them have enrollments of 650 or less. In the instance 
of senior high schools, on the other hand, only two fifths have smaller enroll- 
ments than 650. The majority of these are combined with a junior high school 
in rural areas to form a six-year secondary school 

It is revealing to notice the average number of courses in a subject field 
offered in four-year high schools of varying sizes, as shown in the table below 


TABLE VI. Average Number of Course Offerings in Subject Fields 
by Size of Four-year High School, 1951-1952 





Size of School Enrollments 
1-100 101-300 301-650 650-1,500 over 1,500 
Number of high schools in group 
89 65 80 


wn 


Subject field 


English 

Foreign languages 
Social studies 
sciences 
Mathematics 

Art 

Music 

Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 
Business 

Physical education and health 
Agriculcure 

Trades and industries 
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Table VI makes evident that certain courses are generally available to 
students in all four-year high schools without respect to size. Thus, it can be 
expected that there will be a minimum of four years of English, two years 

a foreign language, three or four courses in social studies, two sciences, at 
least three courses in mathematics, perhaps a course in art and two in music, 
usually two in homemaking and in industrial arts, four or five courses in 


business subjects, and even several courses in agriculture. In the smaller 


four-year high schools advanced courses in English and science frequently 
are provided in alternate years. Likewise, the second year of algebra sometimes 
alternates with plane geometry in these small high schools. 
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First should be noticed what courses are almost always availabe to students, 
whether the four-year secondary school is under 100 or over 1,500 in enroll 


ment. There are 23 such courses reported in 1951-1952 


English, grade Biology or Life Sci 


glish, grade 10 Chemistry 


Fr 

Englis grade 1 ; 
General Mathematics 

English, grade 12 


Algebra, first year 


Plane Geometry 


Arts and Crafts 


year 


ing, second year 


In addition to the four years of English, including American and English 
literature, standard in four-year high schools of all sizes, the gradual emergence 
of additional courses in this field is of some interest. The first course added 
usually is a year of journalism. In the 43 four-year high schools with 100 or 
fewer enrollees, journalism appears only 40 per cent of the time. In the next 
larger groups of 89 high schools with fewer than 300 pupils, first-year journal 
ism occurs in 60 per cent of them. Journalism likewise is offered by thre 
fourths of the high schools in the group of 301-650 pupils. In the remaining 
two groups of large high schools, journalism occurs almost always in their 
courses of study. A second year of journalism, practically nonexistent in high 
schools of 100 or fewer pupils, appears one fifth of the time in the next group, 
101-300: in a fourth of the 301-650 group; in half of the 651-1,500 high 
schools; and nearly universally in the largest four-year high schools 

Public speaking is the next English course to appear after journalism. A 
third of the 89 high schools in size 101-300 report public speaking, half of 
the sixty-five 301-650 group, three fourths of the 80 in the group 651-1,500 
in size, and all of the four-year high schools over 1,500 in enrollment. A 
second year of public speaking is afforded only by half of the same largest 
group; in the instance of smaller high schools its occurrence is negligible 

A year of dramatics and play production, offered by no high school under 
100 enrollees, appears in the courses of study of a fourth of the next two 
groups, the 89 of 101-300 size and the 65 of 301-650 pupils enrolled. Two 
thirds of the 80 high schools in size 651-1,500 have dramatics courses and all 
of the largest group; two thirds of the latter, over 1,500 enrollees, afford the 


luxury of a second year of dramatics 
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With respect to foreign languages, the appearance of advanced courses in 


Spanish and other language offerings is summarized in the following Table VII 


below: 


ABLE VII. Percentage of Four-Year High Schools by Size of Enrollment Offering Various 
Foreign Languages Courses 





Size of School Enrollment 
101-300 301-650 651-1,500 over 1.500 
Number of high schools in group 
89 ; ) 37 
Subject Percentage* 
ish, third year 
ish, fourth year 
first year 
second year 
third year 
urth year 


50 
20 
80 
80 
50 


first year 

second year 
third year 

fourth year 12 
0 
5 
10 


German, first year 4 
German, second year 3 
German, third year 
*Percentages are not shown for the language offerings which total less than 10 per cent of the high schools 
4 group 





In social studies ninth-grade courses, which include orientation in some 
four-year high schools, are offered by three fourths of the group 1-100 
in size; by two thirds of the next group (101-300); and universally in the 


larger four-year high schools. For world history, the corresponding fractions 
are: the 1-100 group, three fifths; the 101-300 group, three fourths; the 


301-650 group, also three fourths; and for the remaining schools, world 


history always occurs 
After biology or life science and chemistry, the science most generally pro- 
vided by four-year high schools is general science. Percentage offerings by 
ze of four-year high schools in selected sciences are shown in Table VIII below 


TABLE VIII. Percentage of Four-Year High Schools by Size of Enrollment Offering 
Various Science Courses 





Size of School Enrollment 
1-100 101-300 301-650 651-1.500 over 1.500 
Number of hieh schools in group 
43 RY 65 80 3] 
Subjects * Percentage of high schools offerins 


neral science 65 75 75 65 
33 50 75 90 100 

10 50 65 
25 40 


¥VSICS 
vsiology 
tography 10 10 
*Ten per cent of the 308 four-year high schools in 1951-1952 offered a survey course in physical science; 
ther 10 per cent provided courses in radio (not industrial arts). These appeared generally in courses of study 
the larger high schools 
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A course in art or arts and crafts is universally offered in four-year high 
300. A majority of the smaller schools 


schools with enrollments in excess of 
The difficulty of 


provide this course, but it may be given in alternate years 
acquiring a teacher capable of handling art in addition to academic studies is a 
} 


problem in small high schools. The most general course in music is band 


high schools under 100 in enrollment fail to offer at least one 


Only some 





year in the subject. Although the larger high schools offer a variety of courses 
in music, the percentages of occurrence for any particular course do not 
greatly differ among the group of high schools ranked in order of increasing 
size. The frequency of offerings in music for the 308 four-year high schools 
illustrates the range of courses provided 

Band, second year 154 Schools 

Girls’ Chorus, first 

Mixed Chorus, first year 144 

Orchestra, f ¢ 117 

I Mus first yea 10 

Boy ( f vea ( 

B ] | ¢ 


In homemaking, unified or integrated courses far exceed in frequency of 





occurrence the formal home economics courses in clothing and foods 
TABLE IX Number of High Schools Offering Home Economic Courses in 308 
Four Year High Schools 
Courses* First year Second year Third year Fourth year 
Homemaking 239 203 160 66 
Clothing 93 7¢ 47 20 
Foods 73 10 11 i 
*Larger higt a urses labeled clothime and foods even parallel to homemaking instru 
ti 





As with homemaking, the smaller high schools are likewise at disadvantage 
in industrial arts offerings. The range of courses in industrial arts is, however, 
of considerable interest. Among the 308 four-year high schools, the frequency 


of major courses in industrial arts is as follows 


Mechanical Drawing, first year 246 Schools 
Mechanical Drawing, second year 141 
Mechanical Drawing, third year + 
Wood Shop, first year 212 
Wood Shop, second year 179 
Wood Shop, third year at 
General Shop, first year 149 
General Shop, second year 49 


Auto Shop, first year 


Auto Shop, second year 68 
Metal Shop, first year 102 
Metal Shop, second year 51 
Machine Shop, first year 59 





Machine Shop, second year 33 
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Third-year and fourth-year courses fall off sharply in occurrence. Two other 
courses are provided by slightly more than ten per cent of the high schools 
electricity shop, first year—39 high schools; radio shop, first year—32 

The principal courses in business subjects are shown in the following table 
of distribution by percentages of high schools of an enrollment group offer- 


ing them. 


TABLE X. Percentage of Four-Year High Schools by Size of Enrollment Offering Various 
Business Education Courses 





Size of School Enrollment 


1-100 101-300 301-650 651-1,500 over 1,500 


Number of high schools 


43 89 65 80 31 
Courses Percentage of high schools offering 

Typing, first year 100 100 100 100 100 
Typing, second year 80* 90 90 100 100 
Shorthand, first year 40* 80 80 100 100 
Shorthand, second year 25 35 50 60 65 
Office, or secretarial practice 55° 60 65 100 75 
Bookkeeping, first year 55° 80 90 100 90 
Bookkeeping, second year 20 15 40 60 
General business 25° 35 50 75 65 
? 50 


Business mathematics 12 25 40 


*Small high schools frequently offer courses in alternate years 





High schools offering classes in trades and industries reflect the California 
trend of postponing strictly vocational training to post-high-school education 
in junior colleges or schools for adults. This is shown in Table XI below. 


It is evident that concentrations in special fields differ for urban senior high 
schools and four-year high schools in less metropolitan centers. Thus, printing 
and cosmetology are more frequently offered in senior high schools than in 
four-year institutions of the same size. On the other hand, carpentry is more 
usual in less urban areas. A number of courses, such as power sewing, painting 
and decorating, pattern making, and plumbing, appear only in city centers 
It remains true, however, that urban districts have largely centered vocational 
training in junior colleges and schools for adults rather than in the senior 
high schools. 
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TABLE XI. Number of High Schools Offering Various Courses in Vocational Trades 
and Industries 





Number of the 308 Number of the 135 
four-year hich schools offe ring senior hieh schools offering 


Auto mechanics 44 24 
Printing 24 35 
Carpentry 20 9 
Machine shop 

Welding 


Mechanical drawing 
Electricity 

Radio 

Cabinet making 


Aircraft engine mechanics 


Diesel mechanics 
Sheet metal 

Millinery 

Aircraft mechanics 
Auto body and fender 


Photography 
Cooking and baking 
Cosmetology 
Architectural drafting 
Dressmaking 


Upholstering 

Truck, tractor, and diesel 
Power sewing 

Painting and decorating 
Auto electric 


Pattern making 
Plumbing 

Foundry 

Shoemaking and repair 
Watchmaking 





A final factor which possibly determines the richness of offerings in indi- 
vidual high schools is the number of periods of the school day. The greater 
number (237) of high schools of all types in California adhere to the six 


period day. Another group of 148 have a seven-period schedule, and a few 


(28) have eight periods. (The reports of some high schools are not included 
because of confusion in replying to the inquiry.) The predominant length of 
periods is 55 minutes in 144 high schools with 50 minutes the pattern in 121 
and hour periods in the instance of 64 high schools. 





The Upside-down Program of the 
Secondary School 


LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


A REVIEW of the programs of studies in seven hundred secondary schools 
(public and private) and the personal visits to more than five hundred of 
these reveal an interesting paradox relative to what is happening to the matur- 
ing student and the selection of his studies. Research in the field of psychology 
and adolescent growth and development clearly shows that the individual's 
physical development and the ability to learn are increasing during the high- 
school period. The latter part of his secondary-school experience finds him 
well along in physical and mental maturation. He will reach his peak some- 
where in his twenties, if he is normal. Arguments one might advance about 
individual differences fail to alter the fact that the high-school senior is more 
capable of doing more difficult tasks than he ever was before. At this age he 
has reached or is reaching full maturity of physical powers and approaching 
the peak of his mental ability. At seventeen lie is recognized by our society as 
capable of serving in the armed forces, assuming marital status, and, with 
the exception of voting, enjoying practically full adult participation in society. 
At eighteen he has a right to make certain independent decisions without 
parental consent. As a senior in school he has reached or is nearing the age 


when the courts will treat him as an adult 


It, therefore, seems logical that the task in our secondary school should 
indicate a recognition of this increase in maturation and ability. One would 
expect to find the individual's program in the twelfth grade more difficult 
ind demanding than that found in grades nine, ten, or eleven. This is not, 
10wever, the situation in many of our secondary schools. This conclusion is 
reached after studying the program of the aforementioned seven hundred 
schools and talking with three thousand seniors and three thousand 
senior class teachers during the past seven years. This study revealed that in 
many cases the school tasks were decreasing in challenge and difficulty while 
the individual was increasing in physical and learning ability. This was the 
result of the system of requirements that was found in these secondary schools. 


Lawrence E. Vredevoe is Professor of Education in the Department of Education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles, California. He has been a teacher and 
administrator in both junior and senior high schools for twenty years, director of the 
Bureau of School Services and Associate Professor of Education at the University of 
Michigan, and chairman of the Michigan state committee of the North Central Asso- 


ciation before going to the University of California at Los Angeles. 
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The comparison of the programs of the senior year with those of the freshman 
and sophomore years could well be interpreted as the upside-down program of 
our schools. Students in many cases, according to their own statements and 


opinions of their teachers, are not doing their hardest work during the year 


when they are most fit for it. Many had worked hard to fulfill all requirements 


so that they could take it easy in the last year. If our programs are to provide 
for an easy year, it should come early in the high-school program, not when 


the individual is best able to do the most difficult work 

It is important to recognize individual differences, needs, and ability. At 
the same time, the individual program should challenge and demand the best 
at all times. The task should be within the grasp of the student, but he should 
be required to stand on tip toe to reach it. Teachers and students recognize that 


some were permitted to stoop to reach their tasks 


Certain conclusions based upon this study should be given here in order 
that certain misunderstandings will not develop 


First—The socialization of the adolescent can be provided best in hi 
group, ot the secondary school. You can accelerate academic achievemen 
most difficult to hurry social and physical maturation 
Second—Our secondary-school teachers are competent in most ¢ » develop, 
under proper leadership, a program which will challenge the adolescent at all levels 
Third—The failure to provide such a program can be directly related to our system 
of requirements, free elections, tradition, and lack of evaluatio 
Fourth—Any change in our present program should provide for individual differer 
in ability and maturation 


Fifth—The upside-down description would generally be more applicable to 
programs of those in the general curriculum than to those in the special programs 

Sixth—The solution can be found in the rearrangement of our requirements, 
evaluation of what the students are capable of doing, and the increasing of the challer 
in relation to the maturation and ability of the students 

Seventh—Each school should be studied before any conclusion is drawn relative to 
its present procedures and practices. Many schools are aware of the problem and are 
making changes necessary to meet the needs. (Some have changed their programs since 
these visits were made.) 

Eighth—More work in the senior year without regard for need or values does not 
solve the problem. Competence in any area is more important than the number of 
credits or the level at which they are taken 

Ninth—Parents, teachers, and students must recognize the need and co-operate in 
developing the best type of secondary-school program. Support must be based upor 
understanding on the part of all persons concerned 


With these conclusions in mind, let us review the common practices found 
in many schools. In most cases the student is informed about the require 
ments for graduation before he begins his high-school studies. He immedi 
ately begins to try to complete or get these out of the way as early as possible 
This will give him the feeling of security he desires about graduation and 
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make it possible to take it easier the senior year. Five hundred and seventy 
eight out of nine hundred and forty-two college students questioned stated 
that their senior year was easier than their other three because most of their 
requirements had been completed. Then too, they had deliberately planned 
it that way in order to take part in plays, trips, social events, and other senior 
activities. (These are important but must be kept in proper relation to other 
needs ) 

Two thousand four hundred seventy-eight out of three thousand high-school 
seniors pursuing non ollege preparatory programs stated that their senior 
year was easier than any other of the three previous ones. One thousand nine 
hundred seventy-two of this group had only one requirement to meet in their 
senior year mpai I or four in their freshman and sophomore years 

ourses were influenced by such considera 

amount o ¢ ¢, popularity of teacher, individual need and 

flict with activity (7.e. athleti lrama). Two thousand one hundred ninety 
the three thousand teachers of senior classes questioned ibout their 

of senior students’ load and ability, stated they did not believe seniors 


general were working up to their capacity) ere challenged as much 


as they should be by the classes elected 
A revi programs of the se hundred schools revealed these 


interesting f elati to their requirements for graduation 


wl ich 


grades nine n ) f 1 th of the 


for graduation 

Requirement f languages for non-college prepar ry students were 
elatively few public secondary schools. In those where there was a requirement, 
was made for a waiver of the requirement in most cases. The trend in both 
private schools was toward the elimination of this requirement for the general 
f the seven hundred did require two years of 
llege. All of these recommended that this 

tenth and eleventh grades 


of these schools required two years « cial studies 
Five hundred ninety required American history in either the eleventh or twelfth 
grades. Civics was also required in most of these schools in the twelfth grade for 
ose wh had not taken a course previ usly It was interesting to note that, if there 


was a requirement in the twelfth grade, it was either sociai studies or English 
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arts depe< ed uf acilit Few hools had ; re 


The study clearly revealed that most of the students could have completed 


their 1 quirements for graduation by the end of the junior year. This was 
definitely the case relative to science, mathematics, and foreign languag Two 
vears of a foreign language. three years of mathematics, three years of science, 
and four years of social studies were the extent of offerings in these fields by 
six hundred thirty-eight of the schools studied. Six hundred four of the hools 


offered three and one half to four years of English work 


The value of other course offerings is not to be interpreted by their omission 


from this report. Students sh uld be encouraged to include them according 
to their need and ability 

The logical question which might b asked is What differen does it 
make when a student takes a subiect as long as he takes it during his high 
school course ¢ In answer to this qu stion it should be pou ted out that the 


student learns best when his work has meaning and value to hin 
Ability and maturation are important factors in achievement and success 


What should be done then to bring about better co-ordination of need, ability 


interest, and maturation? The present program which requires a student to 
take ten or eleven continuous years of English without a break should be 
studied. It might prove to be advantageous to give him an opportunity to take 


other work in the eleventh grade but require all to return for a year’s work 


in the twelfth grade. This would give the general-course student the advantage 


of review before leaving school and make letter writing (personal and business) 
and reading of newspapers periodicals, and books more meaningful because 
of the immediate need he faces upon graduation and in seeking employment 
and friends and in adjusting to new experience. Then too, he will be leaving 


school with current experience in the areas of English, mathematics, and 


science rather than having a gap between graduation and such stud 
Mathematics in the senior year would have meaning if it included experience 
with budgeting, income taxes, measurement, insurance, and other consumer 
problems. The student is better able to comprehend and appreciate the value 
of such a course because he faces or will face problems requiring competence 
in this area. In the ninth grade it appeared to be “more of the same things 
Graduation three years after the last course in mathematics has been completed 
does not insure much competence unless use has been made of the skills during 
the last three years. When most students really face personal problems involv 
ing skills in consumer mathematics, they no longer are enrolled in the course 
Science, too, designed to give the general-course student the basic principles 


of the chemical and natural phenomena with which he lives and works, would 


enrich his junior and senior years. 
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It appears quite evident that some courses now being required or left to 
a student's choice might well be considered as part of an enriched program 
for the latter part of his high-school program The placing of mathematics, 
the third-year English requirement, and the addition of consumer's science in 
the senior year would not only enrich but also create a greater challenge for 
many seniors in our high schools 

It is not suggested that we have more of the same thing but a rearrange 
ment so that each year the work of the high-school student will become more 
challenging, more meaningful, and more difficult. The individual will then 
be doing the most when he is most able and will be leaving our schools after 
having worked up to his capacity during all of his secondary-school years 
As a senior he will not be afforded the opportunity to “take it easy A study 
of requirements and their purpose and place in the program, what the seniors 
are doing, and what they can and should be doing will determine whether 


or not the present program of any school should be described as upside down 








SAFE DRIVING DAY, DECEMBER 15 


O HIGHLIGHT the traffic safety problem and the need for every 


individual to do his part in solving it, the President's Action Committee 


for Traffic Safety is sponsoring Wednesday, December 15, as Safe 
Driving Day. The test for every community will be to remain completely 


free of traffic accidents for the 24-hour period 


Proclamations made in mid-November are followed by intensive public 
information programs during the time preceding S-D Day. Each Gov- 
eronr has been asked to designate a State S-D Day director, to enlist all 
Mayors and county officials in the program, and to issue an official 
proclamation on November 15. Publicity material suitable for S-D 
Day activities will be provided by the President's Action Committee to | 
State S-D Day directors for transmission to and adaptation by local 
directors. The challenge for each individual is to “Drive and walk as 


he would have everyone else drive and walk The nation-wide results 


of S-D Day will be measured and reported widely 





























Experiences in Guidance 


FLOYD H. KILMER 


G:. IDANCE has been generally accepted as a part of our educational 


system, but not all schools have adopted it as a part of their educational 
programs This may be due to the fact that the purposes of guidance and its 
inherent value to a school have not always been clearly understood. There 
may be a misunderstanding among administrators and teachers of what guid 


ance is and what it can do for a school. This article has been written in an 


; 


effort to help administrators and teachers; it will contain the experiences 
a counselor who has directed a guidance program which had its beginning over 


twenty years ago 


We found that, to establish and maintain a guidance program, certair 


fundamentals were 



















will me 


s directly responsible for the high-school program 
2. Those engaged in the work of guidance must be fully qualified pers 
There must be sufficient school time in which to do the work p 


i. The program should develop gradually 

The success which we have had was, in part, due to our adherence to these 
fundamentals. Our superintendent gave his whole-hearted support to the 
program at all times. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the fact that 
without the support and supervision of th administrator, the guidance program 
is jeopardized 

A guidance program should be established gradually in a school syste: 
Each system must develop its unique program; no one school should organiz« 


a given program simply because some other school has it. A guidance prograr 
can develop only when the school is ready for it and when it meets the need 
of that school. A guidance program developed in haste and without faculty 
and community understanding may refard the growth of a genuine progran 
and leave a false impression of guidance 

The understanding and acceptance of the guidance program by all members 
of the faculty are fundamental. We have gained this support for the program 
by keeping all faculty members informed through faculty meetings, regular 
conferences, and written bulletins. In addition, an increasingly large number 
of faculty members have an active part in various aspects of guidance work 


particularly in our home-room program 
Floyd H. Kilmer is Director of Guidance in the Quakertown High School, Quaker 
town, Pennsylvania 
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It is essential that guidance personnel be qualified to organize and co-ordi- 
nate a program if it is to succeed. Qualified personnel is just as necessary as 


qualified teachers in all other departments of a school. The director of guid 


ance, or the counselor in charge, should thoroughly understand the program; 
he should be a person respected by those working with him and be the type 
of individual from whom both students and faculty will seek help. Having 
a member of the faculty take over guidance work simply because he has time 
m his schedule for it, but not the necessary qualifications, is unfair to 
pupils and faculty in a school and to guidance as a whole 

Sufficient time is necessary for guidance just as for all other phases of a 
school’s educational program. Time must be given qualified personnel for 
proper supervision of the in-service training of all teachers involved in the 
program. Teachers need to know what their responsibilities are and how 
they are expected to function if they are to co-operate with any sense of 
security in the guidance program. Continuous help should be given to all 
faculty members contributing to every aspect of the guidance program. We 
have found an arrangement which works well. Weekly faculty meetings of 
home-room teachers are held during the assembly period with the director 
if guidance. Teachers not involved in a particular meeting attend assembly 

A guidance program may be set up before the school is ready for it. It is 
wise to move slowly. For example, we discovered the value of doing this when 
we began our home-room program. We began with only a few teachers who 
were willing to participate in it and who shared our enthusiasm for it. With 
them as a pioneering group, we expanded our home-room program gradually 

include most of our faculty. We were careful to keep all the faculty in- 


formed of what we were doing as our program gradually developed 


THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Guidance may be defined as the organized effort of a school to help an 
ndividual to understand himself, to face his own problems, and to begin 
work toward a solution of them. In order to accomplish these aims, we 
assume there must be 
1. Individual counseling 
Group work 
Securing, recording, interpreting, and using information about individuals 
in the school 
4. Work with parents and the community 
Individual counseling is the heart of the guidance program. The atmosphere 
id the organization of the school should be such that every pupil in the 
hool knows that he has the opportunity to receive help on any problem 
as a need arises and as often as it arises. Time should be available for a con- 
ference with every pupil each year—aside from referrals. All interviews need 
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not be handled by counselors. Certain types may be done by class counselors 
or home-room teachers provided they have received training in interviewing 
Sufficient time for them to do an adequate job of interviewing is the adminis 
trator’s responsibility 

There are a number of ways in which pupils may be helped through group 
guidance. One of our successful devices is our home-room program, which 
is entering its tenth year. We have full administrative support, the co-opera 


tion of the teachers, supervision of the program by a qualified counselor, and 


adequate time to do the work. Weekly faculty meetings, mentioned before, 


are held to give the teachers a sense of security. Besides these meetings, home 
room teachers can secure help from the counselor during the home-room 
period or at any other time when he is free. Our home-room periods have not 
become study periods 

The student council is very important in our conception of an effective 
guidance program. Our council meets weekly during one of our assembly 
periods, thus allowing council members to attend the other assembly. Officers 
are nominated school-wide and then chosen in a school-wide election through 
the home rooms. Each home room has a representative on the council. The 
person is chosen by the home-room pupils. These representatives along with 
the officers constitute the membership of the council. It meets the day before 
the home-room period. This brings about a very close relationship between 
the council and the home rooms 

We stress the importance of orientation both in our student council and 
through our home rooms. Pupils new to a school need a great deal of help 
in adjusting to their new surroundings. Most of our new pupils come to us 
in the seventh grade. Shortly after the school term begins, one-half day is 
devoted to a party given the seventh-grade pupils by our eighth-grade pupils 
to give these seventh-grade pupils a sense of belonging to our school. This 
.is held on our athletic field. Everyone wears a name tag. The eighth-grade 
pupils entertain them; after this, the new pupils are drawn up in a 
receiving line to meet the eighth-grade pupils and the members of the faculty 
After introductions, refreshments are served and the affair closes with (mass) 
games in which all the pupils participate. We have found this phase of our 
orientation program very valuable. 

Other orientation devices that we have used are: the “Get Acquainted 
assemblies and a student council tea. In the assemblies, the new pupils hear 
certain members of the faculty and student leaders tell about their activities 
At the student council tea, the new pupils not present at the party are invited 
to meet the faculty members and members of the council 

Since 1939 we have held Career Days approximately every three years. These 
have been conducted as school affairs with the guidance counselor in charge, 
assisted by a committee of faculty members and members of the student council 
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Two years ago two neighboring high schools joined with ours in holding our 
first joint College Night. We are holding another such affair this year. The 
Career Day and College Night programs have proven to be one of several 
satisfactory ways through which pupils receive educational and occupational 
informatioa. 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


. 
Information about our pupils is gathered and placed on our cumulative 


records, where it is available to all members of our faculty. These records are 
vitally necessary to the guidance program. They are under the supervision of 
the guidance counselor who is responsible for having them kept up to date 
He makes only such entries as he alone should make; the others are made by 
lerical help. Great care is taken to place only such supplementary material 
into the cumulative folders as is genuinely helpful 

Our cumulative folder was developed by the guidance counselors and ele- 
mentary supervisors of our county. It took a year to do this. The result has 
been a satisfactory folder on which the twelve-year record of a pupil is kept 
The adoption of a satisfactory cumulative record has been a great asset to all 
schools in our county. Moreover, it has made the transfer of a pupil from one 


district to another easier 
THE TESTING PROGRAM 


Another source of information concerning pupils is a good testing program 
We began by adopting a minimum program some years ago. To this, we 
added additional tests and made changes as necessary. A member of the 
guidance staff is in charge of the testing program. It is his responsibility to 
see that the tests are ordered, given, scored, and interpreted to pupils and 
teachers. Through faculty meetings, grade-level meetings, and individual 
onferences, teachers are helped and encouraged to use the results of testing 
For a number of years our tests were scored through a testing service operated 
by a neighboring college. Our county has now set up this service through the 
rental of an IBM. machine 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Community resources should be used increasingly as a guidance program 
levelops. Locally our service clubs have helped in our Career Day. Moreover, 
we have the services of many specialists provided us by the county office of 
education. We regularly have available a reading and speech specialist, county 
ssychologist, and director of guidance. This county psychologist and director 
f guidance spends about a day a month with us. At this time, they work 
with our home-room teachers in their faculty meetings and especially with 
ew teachers. They also confer with the guidance staff on special problems 
and special cases. This has meant much to the success of our program. 
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COUNTY MEETINGS 


The guidance counselors of our county have been meeting monthly for 
the past ten years under the leadership of our psychologist and director of 
guidance. Through these meetings we have developed a program of guidance 
in our county which now includes specialists in every county secondary school 
One very important accomplishment, in co-operation with elementary super 
visors, has been the establishment of a psychiatric clinic two days a week in our 


county. A part of each of the monthly meetings of the guidance counselors is 


given to a mecting with the psychiatrist and social worker from the clinic for 


discussion of children’s behavior problems. Time given by our administrators 


to the guidance counselors for attendance at these meetings is paying big 


dividends in better guidance programs in all the schools of the county 


INTEGRATION 


Guidance services in high school should be integrated with the work in the 
elementary field. We have done this by meeting regularly with elementary 
supervisors. As a result we have made progress in co-ordinating our testing pro- 
gram, in the use of cumulative records, and in our orientation program. Sixth 
grade pupils are given an orientation day in high school before they enter. One 
very important aspect of this orientation, last year, was our meeting of sixth- and 
seventh-grade teachers at the end of the school year. The sixth-grade teachers 
gave information to the seventh-grade teachers concerning pupils who espe 


cially needed continuing understanding in school 


PLACEMENT AND FOLLOW UP 


No one seems to have sufficient time to do an effective program of plac ement 
and follow up. In placement, we have found a system in which the heads of 


out commercial and vocational departments co-operate with the guidance 
counselor in these areas. Moreover, we have had excellent assistance from 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service through one of their trained 
industrial counselors. His program consists of speaking to all seniors about 
the service, giving an aptitude test to a number of seniors, helping to int 
view these seniors, using the results of these tests to help in job placement 
surveying the community for job openings, and assisting them to have contacts 
with specific employers. He has placed a number of seniors and has conducted 
follow-up studies of their work 

In order to secure information about recent graduates, we send a follow 
questionnaire yearly to our last graduating class. In 1953 we sent a 
complete questionnaire to the graduates of the last five years. We als« 
information from our graduates by calling evening meetings of sample grou; 
of alumni who had been graduated during the past ten years. From then 
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we have a very valuable evaluation of our curriculum in the light of experi 
ences they have had in the world of work 

One of my most important experiences as director of guidance has been 
y inclusion on the administrative staff of the high school. This is composed 
yf the superintendent, high-school principal, assistant principal, and me. The 
staff meets at least three times a week. At one of our meetings, the elementary 
supervisors are present. With such an opportunity to see the entire picture of 
the operation of the school and to participate in policy making, guidance has 
the opportunity to assume its rightful place in the school system 

We have had a guidance program for over twenty years. It began in a 
small way, and grew slowly until today it has become basic in our educational 
program. We can notice differences for which the program has been respon 
sible. We know that it has reduced our drop-out rate. Pupils feel more at 
home in our school; they feel that they have an important part in school life 
and that they have increasing opportunity to develop socially and emotionally 


as well as scholastically 
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Junior High School Is Here To Stay’ by Martin W. Essex and Paul | 
Spayde in the August, 1954, issue of the Nation's Schools, pages 31-34 
“Working with Adolescent Youth’ in the May, 1954, issue of the 
Progressive Education magazine 

“Are the Schools Neglecting the Fundamentals?’’—a forum by Albert 
Lynd (against) Roma Gans (for) in the October, 1954, issue of 
Teachers College Record, pages 38-47. 

“A Junior High School Designed for Tomorrow’ by Nelson L. Bossing 
in the September, 1954, issue of The Clearing House pages 3-7 

Blair High's Lively Latin Newspaper” by Hazel M. Bratt, in the Sep 
tember, 1954, issue of The Clearing House, pages 50-51 

Teachers Help To Choose a Principal’’ by E. C. Grover, in the August, 
1954, issue of School Executive, pages 50-51 

“Public School for Crippled Children" by Al Tudyman and George T 
McGee, in the August, 1952, issue of School Executive, pages 62-6 

“Low-cost Junior High’ by Charles V. Rueger, in the August, 1954, 


issue of the Nation's Schools, pages 52-55. 


Special Education's Forgotten ¢ hild’” by Edwin R. Van Kleeck, in the 


October, 1954, issue of the Nation's Schools, pages 52-54 
What Size School Is Best in the October, 1954, issue of the Nation's 
Schools, page 59. 














Developing Better Reading Skills and 
Habits in High School Pupils 


PAUL WITTY 


| ODAY there is a serious criticism of reading instruction in our schools 


Recently we made an effort to analyze the criticisms and study their sources 
Although many seemed unjustified, there was valid reason for others. For 
despite the fact that the average attainment in r ading of boys and girls today 
is probably as good as or somewhat superior to that found at any time in the 
past, there are many more poor readers in the schools now than ever befor 
especially in junior and senior high school.! 

Studies show that a wide range in ability and a large amount of reading 
retardation exist throughout high school. Undoubtedly, some critics conclude 
from their personal observation of the large numbers of poor readers in high 
school that reading ability is generally poor. This conclusion may seem to be 
corroborated by the fact that many students express dissatisfaction over theit 
limited reading ability, and point out that little is done to help them read 
better. Since formal instruction in reading usually ceases after the sixth grad 
there actually is little help for such pupils in many junior and senior high 
schools. In addition, some parents assert that the schools do not make an 
adequate effort to provide reading material of real interest and value to the 
children 

In the case of the superior pupil, the condition is so serious that one writ 
was led a few years ago to conclude: “The gifted, the potential leader 
discoverers, and creators are usually left to develop their own skills it 
their own way in terms of personal initiative alone.’”! 

Critics assert that, especially in the high school, English class assignments 
frequently show little recognition of the interests and needs of youth. Or 
invesigator recommended that “three fourths of the selections in our current 
high-school programs be replaced by selections of equally high merit that 
children endorse.’"? 

In many high schools, reading retardation is recognized by administrator 


as being the school’s “most acute problem In colleges, too, the reading 
1 Miles, Catherine, Gifted Children, Manual of Child Paychology, (edited by Leonard Car 
michael) New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc 1946 P. 930 
? Norvell, George W Reported in The English Journal, Dec. 1946 (Reprinted by D 
Heat? 1947.) 

Paul Witty is krofessor of Educatior Northwestern University, Evanston, Illir 
This talk, given in Milwaukee, is based yn material me of which have appeared 
in Today's Health (Dec. 195 and in in Modern Education (D. C. Heatl 
1949), by Dr. Witty 
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problem is being increasingly recognized. In fact, according to one report, 
approximately 20 per cent of the young people entering our colleges and 
universities read less efficiently than does the average eighth-grade pupil.’’ 
Attention has repeatedly been directed to the very serious problem created 
n the typical high school by the increase in enrollment. During the years 
)30-1940, the gain in high-school enrollment was approximately 50 per 
ent. Many of these new students read poorly and added to the already large 
numbers of extremely retarded readers. They were of a type that formerly 
iropped out of school 

Some of the criticisms of reading instruction, it appears, are justified. Yet 
the evidence seems to show that our schools are doing, on the whole, an 
effective job in teaching reading—better perhaps than at any time in the 
past. Moreover, this result is achieved in spite of mounting enrollments and 
the distracting influence of TV, radio, motion pictures, and the comic maga- 
zine—all bidding for the student's leisure, a situation that did not exist in 
previous generations. The chief need of high schools today is to provide 
*xperiences in reading of heightened interest and of a sufficiently diversified 
vature to satisfy the greatly varying reading levels of the students in every class 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE ARMY READING PROGRAM 


We do know how to teach reading. The fact was demonstrated during 
World War II.* Special training units were organized to give functionally 
illiterate and non-English-speaking men the academic training ‘they neeced 
to become useful soldiers. In those units, they took part in an educational 
program characterized by (a) definite objectives, (b) high motive and interest, 

) careful testing and grouping of the students, (d) the use of functional 
methods and materials in small classes, (€) provision for vocabulary develop- 
ment, (f) wide application of visual aids, (g) hygienic conditions insuring 
a sense of security and general well-being, (h) possibilities of small successes 
at the start and steady, satisfying progress as the course went on, and (i) 
thoroughly -trained, enthusiastic instructors 

Four hours of literacy training—in reading, language, and arithmetic- 
were given each morning. This was followed in the afternoon by four 
hours of instruction and training in military subjects. Here, too, however, 
there was consistent attention to the language and reading needs of the soldiers. 
One feature of the program was instruction in reading the material needed 
in.each of the military subjects 

By participating in this program, functionally illiterate and non-English- 


speaking men were able to acquire the reading skills needed in the army in 


* Triggs, Frances. Remedial Reading: The Diagnosis and Correction of Reading Difficulties 
at the College Level. Minneapolis: The University of Minneapolis Press. 1943. P. 8 

* For an account of this work, see Paul Witty. Reading in Modern Education. Boston: 
D. C. Heath. 1949. 
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the amazingly short period of eight weeks. There are significant implications 
in this work. In the first place it is evident that illiteracy need not continu 
to be a great social problem in America. But it does continue—almost un 
checked. Despite the gains made through the efforts of Ambrose Caliver 
and his associates in the U. S. Office of Education, functional illiteracy remains 
widespread. A comprehensive educational program for illiterate adults is 
necessary to correct this condition. One phase of it should be carried on in 
the armed forces so that potentially good soldiers would not be rejected. In 
addition, a nation-wide civilian program should be inaugurated. In both 
programs for functionally illiterate adults, the instructional techniques employed 
so effectively during World War II might be utilized. But these programs 
although praiseworthy, would not be all we need to cope with the problem. Our 
schools have another even more important obligation—to teach reading so 
efficiently that, in coming years, the amount of functional illiteracy will be 
drastically reduced. We must give every youth an opportunity to learn to read 
with ease, effectiveness, and pleasure 

Certainly there is need for better reading instruction in many schools 
Effective programs should be developmental in the sense of offering each 
pupil an opportunity to make steady progress, and in the sense of providing 
opportunities to satisfy reading needs at the succeeding levels of education 
And finally, they should be developmental in meeting interests and needs of 
pupils at various stages of growth. Such a program in the modern high school 


is essential at the present time 


STUDYING PUPILS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


It is obvious that before initiating instruction in reading at any level, the 
teacher should know the actual reading attainment of every pupil in his class 
This information can be partially obtained from standardized reading tests.® 
In addition, the teacher should ascertain the nature and extent of each pupil's 
reading from books and magazines of various kinds. It is clear that, to under 
stand a pupil's status in reading, the teacher should employ data from 
standardized tests and should assemble additional information revealing the 
pupil's vocabulary, his ability to read and use different types of materials, and 
the amount and nature of his reading experience 

In offering reading instruction, the teacher requires not only facts about 
each pupil's reading, but also information pertaining to his interests and to his 
personal social adjustment. Such data may be obtained from interest inven 
tories, anecdotal records, and observations of various kinds. These data may 
be employed in association with others to afford a sound basis for planning 


appropriate and profitable reading experiences for a class or for an individual 


* At the high-school level, the California and the /Jowa Teste are widely used. 
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The value of an approach to reading through interest and need is gradually 
being acknowledged. For studies have repeatedly shown that successful and 
meaningful experience in reading may contribute to mental health. It is 
recognized of course that experience in reading alone will not result in 
wholesome development of young people. However, if books are used in 
association with other activities, they will foster desirable growth 


NEED FOR VARIED MATERIALS 


A good reading program in the high school requires abundant and varied 
materials. A developmental program, by offering wide reading experience 
from a variety of carefully chosen materials, will care for individual differences. 
Teachers are using indexes, such as those developed by the American Library 
Association, to locate short stories of particular suitability for classes or indi- 
viduals. Librarians, too, are working with teachers in an effort to offer boys 
and girls, individually, appropriate and varied reading. Book companies are 
also co-operating by publishing good literature at low cost for use in every 
grade level from the kindegarten to the high school. Some companies, too, 
are publishing series of books dealing with current topics which offer the pupil 
stories of literary excellence and, at the same time, provide a natural relation- 
ship with the social studies. Science stories also receive serious attention in 
a developmental program 

It is necessary, therefore, for teachers to become acquainted with books for 
children and young people. Very helpful professional books are now avail- 
able to aid teachers in gaining this information. And other sources are 
accessible to teachers. For example, an introduction to popular books for 
children may be obtained from Growing with Books, an annotated list of good 
books published at low cost for schools by the Cadmus Company. For 
teachers of adolescents, the -American Library Association's By Way of Intro- 
duction, offers a comprehensive and valuable source. The National Council 
of Teachers of English also has developed a number of guides and lists; 
Books for You is especially helpful. Similarly valuable are the volumes: Good 
Reading: A Guide to the World's Best Books, and The Wonderful World of 
Books—both published by The New American Library as Mentor Books 

Not only in fiction and in novels will the teacher find appropriate material 
to satisfy pupils’ needs and interests. In biographies and factual presentations, 
too, he will find valuable help. Attention should be directed to the splendid 


biographies that are now being published. For example, The Landmark and 
the World Landmark Books of Random House provide experience in reading 
relatively easy materials which many high-school pupils require. The Real 
People Series of Row, Peterson, and Company is also excellent for this purpose. 

It is important, too, for the teacher to try to see that the reading program 
is balanced. It should be balanced in caring for diversified interests, needs, 
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and abilities. Such a program, we have seen, requires the use of many and 
varied materials—stories, informative accounts, and biographies. The reading 
of magazines and newspapers is also a phase of a balanced reading program 
For many high-school pupils reading level, Read is especially valuable 
Developmental reading programs are designed not only to satisfy interests, 
but also to help pupils meet recurring life needs. A number of teachers are 
recommending books as an important means of helping to meet developmental 
needs. They believe that certain books may contribute greatly to pupils 


growth and wholesome development. Robert Havighurst has presented this 


point of view in Developmental Tasks and Education. According to this 


writer, a developmental task is “a task which arises at or about a certain 
period in the life of an individual, successful achievement of which leads to 
his happiness and to success with later tasks while failure leads to unhappiness 
in the individual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks 

Following are illustrative tasks which Havighurst stresses as important for 
adolescents: (a) acquiring emotional independence of parents and other adults 
(b) achieving assurance of economic independence, (c) selecting and pre 
paring for an occupation, and (d) desiring and achieving socially responsible 
behavior. 

Two other writers point out that the concept of developmental tasks is 
more comprehensive than earlier formulations of human needs. They write 

The concept is closely related to earlier notions about individual and social needs, 
interests, and drives. The chief advantage in talking about developmental tasks is that 
it focuses attention on what the individual is trying to accomplish rather than postulating 
some inner drive or need which is very difficult to define. The developmental task, too, 
allows for observation of behavior in a total dynamic context without artificial distinc 
tions between physical, mental, social, and emotional aspects of growth.’ 

At the Northwestern University Psycho-Educational Clinic, books have 
been employed to aid children in making’ desirable adjustments. A list of 
needs that characterize children at various levels of development has been 
drawn up. This list includes such common needs as: understanding oneself 
better; adjusting to one’s peers or associates; understanding and participating 
effectively in family life; understanding and appreciating art, science, and 
music; achieving an understanding of occupations; attaining language skills 
and understanding democratic values. The titles of books which may con 
tribute to the fuifillment of each need are assembled according to reading 
difficulty and are suggested when study of a pupil discloses certain needs. For 
example, such a book as Elizabeth Yates’ Amos Fortune: Free Man may assist 


* Quoted by Alice R. Brooks “Integrating Books and Reading with Adolescent Tasks.” 
The School Review, Vol. LVIII (April 1950) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press 
1948 Pp. 211-219 

7 Corey, Stephen M., and Herrick, Virgil E. ““‘The Development Tasks of Children and Young 
People.” Youth, Communication and Libraries. Chicago: American Library Association 1949. 
See also Reading and Developmental Tasks by Paul Witty, Chicago Schoole Journal, Novem- 
ber-December, 1952. 
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a middle-grade pupil to adjust to problems faced by a minority group as well 
as to aid him in the development of appropriate ideal of self. Similarly, novels 
by other contemporary writers may provide the adolescent with an opportunity 
for individually appropriate identification and also with an opportunity to 
attain a better understanding of himself. Books selected from Ladders of 
Human Relations may aid some high-school pupils in their efforts to under- 
stand other pupils 
After pupils are studied in the Psycho-Educational Clinic, various activities, 
including the reading of certain books appearing on the list, are suggested 
to satisfy their interests and needs. In particular cases, books have been used 
with remarkable success in helping children and young people meet personal 
or social problems. The foregoing is only one of several such lists which 
have been recently compiled. An excellent bibliography of this type was 
published as a March and April, 1950, Supplement to the Chicago Schools 
Journal.® This bibliography contains annotated references for books arranged 
under seventy-eight headings. Useful books on many topics are listed also 
in The Combined Book Exhibit 
There is a tendency to offer two types of reading opportunities in superior 
high schools. The first is remedial. It is probable that increased numbers of 
remedial programs will be initiated to care for the hordes of young people 
who in recent years have been taught in classes of exceedingly high enroll- 
ments. But there is need also for junior and senior high schools to continue 
instruction and offer developmental programs in reading. In these programs, 
every teacher will be considered a teacher of reading, and the special reading 
skills necessary in every subject field will receive attention. To accomplish 
this objective, one school system utilizes the services of a reading consultant 
who has described a very successful endeavor in remedial reading. This 
writer states: 
Today the attitude of high-school teachers toward reading has greatly changed 
They are beginning to teach the skills of reading The teacher accepts his 
responsibility to teach the reading skills pertinent to his subject. Some are even 
experimenting with grouping pupils into a class according to reading level. All are working 
toward increasing the pupils’ proficiency in reading. Reading as a tool has taken its 
rightful place in the total curriculum of the high school. The teaching of reading is a 
ew process for many secondary-school teachers. They can still learn much from the 
procedures and techniques used in the elementary school. 


The high-school teacher has noted certain skills of reading in which even the superior 


pupil seems to be weak. These are; namely, (1) drawing conclusions from the facts 


presented in the reading material, (2) noting propaganda, (3) adjusting reading speed 


to the purpose and/or the type of reading material, and (4) using reading study aids 
Neverthless, the secondary teacher believes that these skills are basic to good 


ading and should be taught continuously through a// grades. The developmental 


* LaPlant, Effie, O'Donnell, Thelma. ““Developmental Values Through Books,” Chicago 
Schoola Journal (Supplement) April and May, 1950. See also Alice R. Brooks. “Integrating 
Books and Reading with Adolescent Tasks,” The School Review, Vol. XLIII, pp. 211-29. 
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program—teaching reading in all school subjects continuously through grades one to 
twelve—tends to co-ordinate the teaching of reading in the elementary and secondary 
schools 

By working on a continuous program such as is being established in many 
school systems, the elementary teachers become more aware of the pupils’ reading needs 
in the secondary school. And equally important, the secondary-school teacher becomes 
aware that he must carry on the development of reading skills begun by the elementary 
school 

Does such a program really work; really bring about co-operation and better under 
standing? It does, for in the Norwalk. Connecticut, school system we've initiated just 
such a progran n the English department it’s been working for a year and will 
continue. Now we 4 about to expand it to cover the whole school curriculun 

In such programs for high school pupils, extensive use 1s made of films, 
filmstrips, and other aids such as the tape or wire recorder. For example, 
Phyllis Bland introduces the reading program in the Evanston Township High 
School through use of the film, Better Reading, and employs the Reading 
Accelerator and the Flash-Meter as motivating devices. Filmstrips, too, have 
been found to be very effective for building vocabulary. At the present time 
How To Become a Better Reader, published by Science Research Associate 
is used as the text in the reading improvement program. The following 
description sets forth some features of this work 

A full-time reading consultant has been appointed and has been giver 

time .and diversified materials for use with individuals. One of the major 
the program 1s to encourage t improvement of reading within every classr 
than merely to offer remedial services. This developmental program has emphasized fo 
types of instruction to improve reading: (1) remedial classes as substitutes for freshman 
English, (2) skill classes for upperclassmen, (3) individual diagnostic work for students 
having special problems, and (4) emphasis upon growth in reading in all classrooms 

{The freshmen] were assigned a “Readir ; lass, which met five 
week throughout the year and 1 one unt nglish credit. The first thr 
f this class were devoted to th ling of diverse and interesting materials in various 
fields and to the thorough diagnosis of individual 1 is through personal conference 

Throughout the year, the students co-operated-in many activities, including the 
selection and arrangement of materials in an attractive room. Colorful blackboard and 
bulletin displays were planned, and books for the classroom library were selected. Ti 
understand the process and results of successful reading, You Can Read Better® was 
read and discussed by the class. This was followed by a class-made examination and 
selt-analysis of each student's reading problem. The results of this test and self-analysis 
were evaluated in a personal conference designed to clarify the pupil's goals in reading 
Carol Hovious’ Wings for Reading’’ was then introduced to the group after a field trif 
to the airpor Interest in words was developed by studying the history of new and 
unusual words. Spelling, syllabification, and the use of the dictionary were stressed in 
the case of difficult words. Special attention was paid to technical words which occurred 


in the content fields 


* Sheperd, David L Secondary-School Reading Consultant, Norwalk, Connecticut A Se 
ondary Teacher Views Elementary School Reading,” Grade Teacher, Vol., LXXXI (November 
1953), pp. 86-91 

Witty, Paul A. and Bricker, Harry. You Can Read Better. Junior Life Adjustment Book- 
let. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 195! 
1! Hovious, Carol Wings for Reading Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1942 
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To co-ordinate the reading program with the regular English course, units on 
grammar and special topics were included. Shakespeare recordings were employed to 
tamiliatize the group with plays such as the Merchant of Venice. Enthusiastic discus- 

ons, dramatizations, and question-and-answer panels made these plays interesting te 
idents who otherwise might not have enjoyed them. A supplementary unit chosen 
for sheer enjoyment of a modern novel was the reading of Papashvily’s Anything Can 
Happen (Pocket Books, 1948) 

The reading-skills classes offered to upperclassmen met on alternate days and 
received one-fourth credit for the year. The instruction did not aim merely to increase the 
peed of reading through mechanical devices. The flashmeter and reading accelerator were 
ised primarily to motivate learning. Systematic instruction was sought to adjust rate 
to purposes for reading. The emphasis was on understanding the needs for different 
reading skills and how and when to apply them. Opportunities were provided to 
transfer these skills to reading assignments in the content fields. Free reading was 
planned around the student's interests in order to assure enjoyment of reading 

More important, perhaps, than the reading gains made by these groups was the 
students’ change in attitude toward reading. Practice and knowledge of efficient reading 
skills stimulated interest and prepared students to attack assignments in other classes 

his led to a change in attitude toward reading in the different subject areas, as well as to 
improvement in the mental health of the students. It is the purpose of the school’s 
reading committee to promote a school-wide acceptance of this type of reading instruction 
and to establish developmental conditions for reading and learning activities within the 


lassrooms of all the content fields.’? 


APPRAISING GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In recent years, attention has been called to the need for considering evalua 
tion as a significant phase of a developmental reading program. In order to 
estimate the amount and character of growth, the teacher must have obtained 
a fairly comprehensive understanding of each pupil's status at the beginning 
of a period of instruction. 

Systematic records are kept of each pupil's development On these records, 
space is provided for entering data regarding the pupil's progress in develop- 
ing effective habits and skills, judged by periodic testing and observation 
His improvement in reading habits and tastes may be estimated by reference 
to notations concerning his reading in and out of school; and his growth in 
personality traits may be appraised by the use of additional ratings, judgments, 
and responses during interviews. Finally, with older pupils especially, the 


pupil’s own evaluation as well as the reports of parents may be utilized 


In these ways the teacher can estimate the extent to which the reading 
program is actually affecting pupils’ lives. When such an approach is widely 
followed, youth will come to enjoy the act of reading as well as the results 
Accordingly, more efficient reading will transpire, and happier, better adjusted 


boys and girls will be found in our schools 


‘2 Bland, Phyllis. Adjusting Instruction to Individual Differences in Grades ten to fourteen. 
Improving Reading In All Curriculum Areas. (Compiled and edited by William 8S. Gray) 
Supplementary Educational Monograph. No. 76, November, 1952. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. 44-45. 











The Teaching of Reading in the 
Junior High School 


KYLE C. McDOWELL 


() NE OF the hardest subjects to discuss logically is the junior high school’s 
reading program. The majority of junior high-school pupils are entering 
adolescence. They are going through a most difficult period of change. Also, 
some have advanced toward adulthood much further than others. Generally 
we can say that these early adolescents are adults without adult experiences 
They have brought to the junior high school all the skills and weaknesses 
accumulated through the years. Although many patterns have already become 
a permanent part of the pupil's personality, the early adolescent is still open 
to change, and much of this change must take place in the junior high school 
The program offered here will have a great influence on the pupil's future 
Perhaps never will he again be so receptive to change 

Seemingly, we are chiefly interested here in pupils who do not have th 
skill to comprehend materials normally considered necessary for success in 
the junior high school. Therefore, these remarks will concern pupils needing 
special reading emphasis 

A junior high school pupil's inability to read well cannot be wholly blamed 
upon his earlier grade instructors, or upon the school he attended. Later, the 
high school cannot hold the junior high school responsible for its pupils 
reading inabilities. This pointing of the finger has been common practice 
in the past. We must remember that much of the pupil's reading proficiency 
was determined long before he arrived at the school’s door. His present 
skill has been greatly influenced by many “‘outside-the-school” factors—his 
emotions, his background, his heredity, intelligence, home environment, and 
speech—just to list a few. It has been truthfully said that reading readiness 
starts before birth. Then, of course, for better or worse, his experiences 
have been multiplying each day through the elementary school. After so 
many years of reading, many junior high-school teachers are inclined to think 
they have the right to expect at least a roughly polished reader to whom they 
can add further luster. But often to their dismay they find in a group of 
pupils all levels of reading development. To take typical scores in one school 
this sixth-grade class of ninety-one pupils had reading achievement in May 


Kyle C. McDowell is Principal of the Dependent School, Fort Knox, Kentucky 
This article is reprinted, by permission, from Improving Education in Kentucky, a publi 
cation of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
Robert L. Hopper, Director, Lexington, Kentucky 
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as follows—eleven rated from 4.6 to 5.5; twenty-seven ranged from 6.1 to 7.0; 
thirty-four from 7.1 to 8.5; twelve ranged from 8.6 to 10.0, and three pupils, 
from 10.1 to 11.0. In my school I would call this a good sixth-grade class. 
But here thirty-eight pupils were somewhat below the seventh-grade reading 
norm. Typically though, most of them would not cause any reading problem 
in the seventh grade—having ranked between 6.1 to 8.5. But it would be 
most necessary to have a special program for the eleven pupils between 4.6 
and 5.5. It would be impossible for them to succeed in a normal junior high- 
school course of study. 

Unfortunately for these slow readers, the teaching of reading chain begins 
to weaken after the pupil finishes the third grade and deteriorates steadily 
as he advances through the higher grades. In the early elementary grades, 
provision is made for individual differences, but in the upper grades teaching 
is done as though each pupil were at the same reading level. In such classes, 
each pupil in the room has the same materials and textbooks, and an attempt 
is made to give each similar reading experiences. Such a program is unsound 
In the junior high school we must develop a reading program which accepts 
the truth—that all individuals are different. 

In searching for better reading experiences—experiences that meet the 
needs of the individual—we should first analyze the reading program of the 
primary grades. Here, we find reading activities designed for each pupil at 
his own level. In the primary grades the majority of teachers have seen the 
necessity for grouping and for letting pupils engage in reading experiences 
in which they can find some success. Also, intermediate-grade teachers have 
started adapting their reading programs to the needs of the individual child. 
However, the slow reader and the average reader often receive little adequate 
reading instruction after leaving the sixth grade. In the junior high school, 
numerous subjects are offered the pupil. He is expected to comprehend all of 
them. If he is a poor reader, his confusion becomes complete and his frustration 
is expressed by misbehavior, frequent absences, and dropping out of school 


STEPS IN THE PROGRAM 


For a moment let us take a look at a program which takes into consideration 
these two facts: (1) that each pupil is different, and (2) that all pupils can 
make progress when provided with reading experiences at thal own reading 
levels. The good teacher of reading in any grade will always include the 
following steps in her program 

First: She offers a readiness program. She starts pupils in material they 
an successfully use and builds toward more complex experiences. But how 


an the junior high-school teacher develop a readiness program that will help 
the pupils of her group? She can offer the pupil many materials at his reading 
level, or slightly below his present level. She can build readiness in all 
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subjects—in history, in arithmetic, in science. At home, at school, and in the 


community, the slow reader prepares himself fer the reading materials necessary 


for success in his grade. This, of course, calls for a large collection of 


supplementary and library books. She finds out the pupil's major reading 


difficulties by testing, and she helps him overcome these deficiencies as 
quickly as possible 

Second: A good reading teacher adequately motivates the subject or lesson 
she wishes to teach. She uses charts, stories, displays, pictures, visual aids, 
books, and research. Above all, she uses the greatest motivating device 
the pleasing personality. She builds a desire in the pupil to know and to 
learn. Have you noticed that each year some book company produces a new 
and exciting ‘‘cure-all’’ method of teaching reading? Immediately afterwards, 
there are glowing reports from teachers using the new idea: “I never worked 
so hard, but have had amazing success.’ Of course they have had success 
They have made pictures, charts, posters, and all the other nice motivating 
materials. And, they have been bursting with enthusiasm for the new technique 
They could have used almost any other reading method and made worthy 
achievement with that kind of effort. Motivation must come before learning 
Good motivation takes endless planning. Successful motivation is the secret 
of good teaching 

Third: A good reading teacher believes that a pupil should use materials 
with which he can be successful. She groups pupils of practically the same 
ability so they will have greater opportunity to learn. The junior high-school 
teacher will find it necessary to give special attention to the slow readers, also 
I am sure that, with good organization, the time can be found to do this 
After doing a great deal of observing I can see no valid reason why pupils in 
the upper grades—and, yes, even those in the senior high school—cannot 
be given reading instruction at their own reading level. If your school problem 
is the lack of reading proficiency, then your emphasis must be on building 
better readers 

Fourth: A good reading teacher emphasizes wide reading. Pupils should 
be expected to read many books for recreational and informational purposes 
purposes. Not until the pupil reads for his own pleasure and information 
will he achieve maximum reading success. It does not take a reading 
authority to prédict the value of a bookmobile project. By adding these many 
extra materials, and by emphasizing the importance of good books, the 
project will pay yearly dividends. A school cannot have a good reading 
program without making reading materials available. When teachers secur 
enough books for a school library and a reading center in each room, many 
of their reading problems will disappear. 

Fifth: A good teacher of reading considers reading an all-day responsibility 
She realizes that reading requires many different skills and different abilities 
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She teaches reading in the arithmetic lesson and in the science lesson. She 
realizes the value of phonics, phrase emphasis, and comprehension skills in 
all subjects, and she finds them just as valuable in these classes as she does 
in the reading class 

Sixth: A good reading teacher offers pupils an opportunity to gain inde- 
pendence in word recognition. She starts them where they need to begin 
and covers the field until they can pronounce new words. Pupils in junior 
high school and in senior high school can use a word-analysis program, too 
It should be easier for these advanced pupils than for primary-grade pupils 
to profit by word analysis, for now they have rather extensive vocabularies. 

Seventh: A good reading teacher provides for the great amount of repetition 
required by pupils building a mew vocabulary. They will not only drill but 
they will also use the new words interestingly in many ways. Although drill has 
been in disrepute (due to over-emphasis on meaningless exercises), some 
repetition is still indispensable. The new word must be repeated interestingly 
in many activities 

Eighth: A good reading teacher uses many exercises to help pupils build 
comprehension. She does not trust his understanding to luck alone. She 
prepares seatwork; she uses interesting workbooks, questions, and conversation 
to emphasize the comprehension skills. 

Now no doubt this question arises: “Does she plan to isolate reading, and 
keep it separate from the other school experiences?” This is in no way 
intended. The good teacher helps the individual correct his deficiencies and 
helps him gain proficiency. Good teaching of reading techniques can be used 
in any class, under any system or any class organization. It really matters little 
whether she uses the core, the unit, or the textbook—pupils must still be 
given the opportunity in all classroom experiences to develop needed reading 
skills. A teacher's prime responsibility is to take the pupil at the level of 
development she receives him and, by using the best techniques, to help him 
advance as far as he can go in the time alloted her. 
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The Teaching of Reading in the 
Senior High School 


MRS. JESSE E. ADAMS 


Boa H year we find increased demands for reading, and each year the 
pupil who reads poorly finds himself increasingly handicapped. Most of 
these pupils realize that they read poorly, and they desire to improve their 
reading but do not know how to do it. Many of them are rather discour 
aged and are beginning to suspect that they may also be rather slow mentally 
Yet, most of them could improve their reading with a little help. A study of 
reading programs carried on in the high schools shows that many of the 
pupils who have been in these programs have been able to gain up to four 
and five years in reading according to the norms on standardized tests 


HOW CAN BETTER READING HABITS BENEFIT A PUPIL? 


1. If a pupil learns to read faster and with more understanding, he can 
complete his reading-study jobs more quickly and more efficiently 

2. Reading is necessary in about ninety per cent of the work done in school 
Good reading habits help to insure academic success 

3. In general, the better one reads, the more apt he is to succeed in college 
The more successful he is in college, the better the chance he has to get 
the job he wants after college. 

4. Persons who read well have a tendency to read much more than persons 
who read poorly. They also read with more enjoyment 

5. Persons who read well can find much help from books in solving their 
personal problems and in becoming well-informed, interesting persons 

English teachers face the problem of planning learning experiences for 
pupils who differ widely in reading ability. While it is true that individual 
differences in pupils have always existed, schools have not always thought it 
important to adapt teaching materials and methods to such a range. It is 
possible in one tenth-grade English class for pupils, ranging in reading levels 
from grade two to grade eleven, to be expected to study material written on 
eleventh-grade level. It is easy to see that this creates many problems for the 
teacher as well as for the pupils 

The teacher then is faced with the dilemma of what to do with these pupils 
who do not have the necessary skills to read the class assignments. If she 


Mrs. Jesse E. Adams is Dean of Girls in the Lafayette High School, Lexington 
Kentucky. This article is reprinted, by permission, from Improving Education in Kentucky 
a publication of the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Robert L. Hopper, Director, Lexington Kentucky 
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attempts to carry them along in the regular class work with the average and 
superior students, they are likely to get little or nothing from the regular work. 
If nothing is done to help them, they make failing grades, lose interest, and 
either drop out of school or stay in school to become conduct problems 


HOW CAN A TEACHER DIAGNOSE THE PROBLEMS OF THE SLOW READER? 


Beware of thinking a pupil is dull merely because he is retarded in 
reading. Look for possible causes such as: 

1. His health. Does he seem to be poorly developed, poorly nourished, 
and lacking in energy? 

2. His eyes and ears. Does he have any remedial visual defects? Does he 
hear well? 

3. His school progress. Has he been retarded or held back in school? If so, 
where and why? What have previous teachers said about his work? What 
standardized scores are available on achievement tests? 

4. His general adjustment to school. Can he make and keep friends? Is he 
generally happy and relaxed, or is he unhappy and tense? Is he helpful and 
co-operative around school or is he a conduct problem? If his emotional 
problems seem to be severe, the teacher should try to get professional help. 
If this is not possible, often the pupil can still make progress in a happy, 
accepting, relaxed situation 

5. His relations with his family. Are his relations with his family happy 
or is there tension? Does he feel secure or is his homelife so unstable that 
he is anxious and insecure? 

6. His mental ability. Remember that group mental tests, based on reading 
and taken under time control, may be measuring his reading rather than his 
mental ability. Study the mental-age scores on his achievement tests, and 
observe him carefully for evidences of quick or slow reactions. If you feel 
that there is great discrepancy between the recorded scores, try to see that 
he has an individual intelligence test which is not based on reading. 

7. His abilities other than reading. \s he a leader in any field? What does 
he like to do, and what does he do well? Does he have interests, hobbies, aims, 
or ambitions which you can discover. 

8. His specific difficulties in reading. Does he read fast enough to complete 
his work easily? Does he read with comprehension? Does he have a store of 
usable words which is adequate for his reading? Can he read orally in an 
acceptable manner? Does he have efficient eye movements? Does he have an 
adequate recognition span? Does he move his lips when he reads? Does 
he make many eye regressions? Is he able to hold_his attention on his reading 
for a reasonable length of time? 

These difficulties may be detected: first, by observing him very carefully 
when he reads; second, by using informal teacher-made tests; third, by using 
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a standardized reading test. If the latter method is used, such tests as 
Traxler's Silent Reading Test, The Diagnostic Reading Survey Test, The lowa 
Silent Reading Test, and many other excellent reading tests are available. Each 
of these tests measures (1) rate of reading, (2) comprehension, and (3) 


vocabulary. Each has well-established norms, which make it possible to 


compare the reading scores of a particular pupil with the scores made by 


pupils in the same grade in other schools over the country. The teacher may 
select the book she thinks most nearly fits his level from one of the books 
in a basal reading series, ask him to read a passage silently, and then read it 
to her orally. If he miscalls more than one word in ten, ask him to read in 
the book next lower in the series. Next, ask him a few questions on the 
material to check his comprehension. This type of test checks his oral as well 


as his silent reading ability 


After the teacher is well acquainted with the class and has diagnosed the 
problems of the pupils who are having reading difficulties, it is necessary to 
plan a program for them where each pupil can have help in developing those 
skills which he personally needs. The average class will be composed of 
individuals, each of whom is different from every other individual in the class, 
yet each can be placed in one of three groups for instructional purposes. One 
of these groups would be composed of pupils who read well and who would 
need few remedial skills but would profit from some developmental instruction 
Another group would consist of pupils who are able to do average work and 
who need more remedial and developmental instruction. The third group 
would need a great deal of instruction in skills if they are to complete their 


work at all 


It is desirable to keep the pupils working in one large group for most of 
their time, but to divide them into small groups in order to teach them specific 
skills and, especially, to supervise the practice of these skills. He should 
constantly help evaluate his own progress. Remember that reading is a skill, 
a tool, a process, not a subject. It is important only when it is needed to 
secure information. All directions and assignments can be written and can 


serve as reading exercises 


SPECIFIC SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES NEEDED FOR READING-STUDY JOBS 


1. How to locate material. This is a skill which is very necessary to every 
pupil. He needs to learn how to use the library with all of its special resources 
The librarian can be one of the best teachers for those pupils learning to locate 
material. The classroom teacher can teach the pupils where to find additional 
source material, how to use the table of contents and index of a book, how 
to “skim” a book to locate passages which hold valuable information, and 
where to look for additional material for the enrichment of their assignments 
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2. The pupils need to learn how to select and evaluate material once they 
have located it, how to demand and check the authority of material, how to 
evaluate material according to relative importance for the purpose at hand, and 
how to select material for its particular value 

3. Pupils need to learn how to organize the material which they have 
located and finally selected. This means teaching the techniques of outlining, 
note taking, summarizing, ef 

4. These pupils need to learn something about how to retain ideas which 
they will need later for some specific purpose. They need help in developing 
skill in deciding what ideas should be retained for a given purpose, and in 
following certain rules for the retention of ideas. The pupils should be taught 
to read always with a definite purpose in mind, to read to get the general idea, 
to get supporting details, to generalize from their reading, and to read a selec- 


tion and analyze it critically 


WORKING WITH GROUPS 


Most secondary English teachers, unless they have had some experience 
teaching in the elementary schools, are worried and fearful about working 
with two or three groups of pupils in one class. There are many arguments 
against grouping, but it does make it possible to spend time working with a 
smaller group of pupils who need help with specific reading problems. 
Usually, however, it is wise for the teacher to be alert to see that all of the 
members of the class focus their attention on good reading habits. Grouping, 
if it is practiced, should be flexible, so as to make it possible for a member to 
move from one group to another when he shows improvement or when he 
needs extra help. 

As has been said above, the teacher needs to know each pupil as an individual 
so that she may help him select material to read which is on his level. The 
material which should be used for instructional purposes should be on a level 
below that on which he tests. To find this, ask him to read a passage and, 
f he misses no more than one word in ten, you can be fairly sure that he can 
handle the material. Of course all pupils need to do a great deal of free 
reading on a still lower level. That is where they read to increase speed, to 
practice skills they have learned, and where they read for recreation 


The next problem for the teacher is to find this material and to decide 


ts level. Here again, she needs the help of the librarian. Many of the texts 
on the teaching of reading, many of the teacher's manuals of the basal 
reading series, and the library catalogues give graded lists of materials The 
teacher can also check the reading level of materials which she wishes to use 
through Dale's formula for readability, which can be secured from The 
Ohio State University, or by using the Science Research formula. 
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It is not enough, however, to supply the pupils with easier materials w hich 
they can read. If these handicapped pupils are ever to improve their reading 
skills, they need definite help with their specific difficulties. Sometimes with 
very little help they make almost unbelievable amounts of progress. Some 
times they need to be taught almost from the beginning. Most of the tech 
niques needed are those of teaching reading in the elementary grades. No 
matter why this pupil did not learn to read well, the problem is how to teach 
him now without blaming previous teachers, the method used in teaching 


reading, or without using any other of the usual excuses 


A PROGRAM WITHIN THE ENGLISH CLASS TAUGHT BY THE REGULAR TEACHER 


The teacher already knows the pupils as individuals; knows the specifi 
problems of each pupil, and knows the small group of eight or ten pupils 
who cannot read the regular assignments well enough to make passing grades 
in the course. Here are some of the skills which need to be taught along 
with some suggestions for teaching them 

1. How to read with comprehension. It is well to remember that there is 
no meaning on the printed page, only symbols. The reader must bring to the 
printed material his own meaning which is based upon his experiences and 
his previous reading. The teacher should help him build concepts from his 
experience, because no one can read a printed symbol when he does not have 
the concept for which the printed symbol stands. Many of these slow readers 
are merely calling words, or verbalizing, instead of reading 

Readiness for reading is as important and necessary on the secondary level 
as on the elementary level. Since children at this age differ more widely and 
since their reading tasks are more complex, readiness is even more essential at 
this stage. The teacher will find these five readiness procedures suggested by 
David Russell to be very helpful 

a. Make sure that pupils have a basis of reading skills and habits as a foundation 
for the activities required in the reading tasks 

b. Help the pupils build a background of concepts that are related to or occur 
in the reading materials 

¢. Stimulate interest in what is to follow by relating it to other pupil interests 
and appealing to the curiosity of the readers 

d. Help provide a mental set for the material to be read, particularly in term of 
the author's mood or purpose 

e. Help to develop a systematic attack on the material to be read by making the 
pupils conscious of the purpose for which they will read." 

At first the teacher wifl need to help them learn to read for a definite 
purpose by giving them a series of pointed questions which they can answer 
only by careful reading. Gradually she should help them learn to phrase 


questions of their own and read to find the answers. Teach them to read a 


1 See David H. Russell, Children Learn To Read. New York Ginn and Company, 1949 
Pp. 189-40 
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phrase, a clause, a sentence, a paragraph, and a selection and get as much 
meaning as possible from each. Teach them to use all of the book parts, such 
as the copyright, the preface, and the index, as aids in reading with 
comprehension 

2. How to increase the speed of reading. Since speed in reading is so 
important today, it behooves every reader to try to improve in this respect. 
Helpful suggestions along this line may include: (a) practicing speed drills 
of short passages at regular intervals of time; (b) practicing short exposure 
exercises with the tachistoscope; (c) training to reduce vocalization; (d) 
training to increase recognition span; (e) training to develop better spacing 
of eye movements; (f) graphing the reading scores made on speed practices; 
(g) developing intense motives for improvement; (h) increasing the amount 
of reading done; (i) persistence in building a better relation between speed 
and comprehension. 

The entire class would profit by using a workbook such as the Science 
Research Work Book which is available on four levels from grade 5 through 
grade 12. A “Reading Progress Folder’ accompanies these books and in it 
each pupil charts his progress. This makes it possible to have the members of 
‘the class work independently on four different levels. This is only one 
example of excellent material which has been developed recently. 

3. How to develop independence in identifying and unlocking the meaning 
of new and unfamiliar words. If a pupil's working vocabulary is large, he finds 
little difficulty in understanding most of the material which he reads. A lack 
of words can serve as a stumbling block to reading progress. 

How can one improve one’s vocabulary? He may do this by: (a) looking 
and listening for new words; (b) writing down new words which he hears 
and sees, finding their meanings, and using them in speaking and writing; 
(c) giving close attention to the various meanings of words; (d) studying the 
root forms of new and difficult words; (¢) learning the meaning of the 


common prefixes and suffixes, which may be added to a word to change its 
meaning. All pupils need to focus attention constantly on improving their 
vocabularies, but the slow-reading group, in particular, need a great deal 
of help in attacking new words and finding their meanings 


For the most part, the above are the same skills taught by the reading 
teacher in the elementary grades. Techniques for developing them include: 
(a) the methods of using ‘context clues’’ to get the meaning of a word; (b) 
special help found, in any good book on the teaching of reading, by using 
phonetic analysis in order to hear a word. (Most high-school pupils have a 
large experience and sound vocabulary, so that, if they can learn to hear a 
word, they frequently know the meaning. Phonetics is merely one aid in hunting 
meanings, but it should not be stressed at the expense of other skills especially 
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since sO many words are non-phonetic ); (c) the analysis of the structure 
of a word to find its meaning; (This includes recognition of familiar parts in 
a long word, the use of prefixes and suffixes to establish new meanings, and 
the breaking of words into parts larger than the phonetic parts.); (d) learning 
dictionary skills. Many of the pupils who need special help with reading also 
need special help in learning to use the dictionary. It is practically useless to 
tell many of them to look up the meaning of a word in the dictionary, because 
they do not know how to do so. At least they need to review the following 


items: spelling, syllable division and accent marks, pronunciation, and parts of 


speech. Pupils should have frequent practice in using the dictionary to locate 
information, so that they will come to realize that the dictionary is a storehouse 
of valuable material. Additional information and help can be secured from 


dictionary publishers 


There is a great deal of material on the market which will be valuable for 
the English teacher who plans to work with her pupils in reading. Every high 
school should have on the shelves a complete basal reading series from at least 
one publisher. The manuals which accompany the series have some of the 
very best help for the secondary teacher. Additional materials, which have not 
previously been mentioned but which have been found to be valuable, are 
the following 

The Séill Texts, published by Charles E. Merrill. These range in reading levels 
from grades one to twelve 

Baste Reading Skills for High School Use by Gray, Horsman, and Monroe (Scott 
Foresman and Company). This workbook is valuable in working with most of the 


reading deficiencies found among secondary-school pupils 


Reading for Meaning by Guiler and Coleman (J. B. Lippencott Company). This 
series is suitable for pupils reading on levels of grades five to twleve 

The student edition of Readers Digest and the Reading Skill Builders which are 
published by that magazine 

How To Become a Better Reader by Paul Witty (Science Research Associates). This 
book is a combination text and workbook. The Reading Progress Folder can be used 
with it 

The Art of Book Reading by Stella Center (Charles Scribner's Sons) is a new 
and interesting book for better readers 

How to Read Better and Faster by Norman Lewis (The Thomas Y. Crowell Com 
pany) from New York University’s Reading Center, is a book which a pupil could 
almost use independently 

The teacher will find valuable help from the following texts which are only a few 
of the excellent ones available: The Teaching of Reading, by McKee (Houghton Mifflin 
Company ) ; Problems in the Improvement of Reading, by McCullough, Strang, and Traxler 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.) ; Children Learn To Read, by Russell (Ginn and 
Company); The Improvement of Reading by Gates The Macmillan Company); Foun- 
dations of Reading Instruction by Betts (American Book Company) 
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SUMMARY 


In summary may we say that the reading needs of high-school pupils make it 
imperative that the English teacher attempt to give these pupils special help in 
the necessary reading skills 

Before a program is planned for these pupils, it is necessary for the teacher 
to know each pupil as an individual and to know his strengths, weaknesses, 
interests, aspirations, problems, special abilities, and needs. Then the instruc- 
tion should be given in answer to these needs. Much of the teaching can be 
done in a class situation, but some of it must be done on an individual and 
special group basis 

Many of these pupils will make great progress if they can work in a situa- 
tion which is free from threat and tension and where they can have an under- 
standing, accepting teacher who is willing to take them at the level at which 
she finds them and who makes a real effort to teach them the skills which 
they need so badly 

Most pupils realize their handicaps and are anxious to improve their reading 


Most of these pupils improve faster if they keep records of their progress and 


help evaluate their own progress 

There is no work so rewarding to the teacher as helping pupils, handicapped 
by a lack of reading skills, to learn to be proficient in reading. It often means 
that the pupil can continue with his education, confident that he has the tools 


with which to read with adequate speed and comprehension 





ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS BY SIZE AND TYPE OF SCHOOL 


(in thousands—add 000 to figures in each column except column 1.) 





Regular Jr.-Sr Senior Junior 
Enrollment All HS 4-yr. HS 6-yr. HS 3-yr. HS 3-yr. HS 


3 4 


300-399 640 * 
100-499 561 
500-749 1,117 
750-999 798 
1000-1499 1,194 
1500-2499 996 
2500-4999 316 
5000 & over 28 


* All figures rounded off to nearest thousand 
> Italicized figure shows type of school having greatest number enrolled at the particular size level 


Source: Derived data, Statistic: of Public Secondary Day Schools, 1954 








Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Industrial Education 


JOSEPH A. SCHAD 


ow differentiation between the school programs known as Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Industrial Education (Trade and Industrial Education) is 
prompted by two related experiences which occurred not too long ago. Two 
college professors, one in the field of general education, the other in the field 
of vocational education, appeared quite surprised and expressed much interest 
when it was pointed out that there were two types of industrial education 
programs in our schools. They had assumed, it seems, that any type of 
manipulative work, which involved- the materials and processes of industry, 
had common aims or purposes. One familiar with the history and develop 
ment of industrial education, which incidentally goes back several centuries, 
can readily appreciate and understand the apparent bewilderment of the two 
professors, since both industrial education programs stemmed from essentially 
the same roots. Since many educators are somewhat confused, perhaps some 
degree of understanding will emerge through the presentation of a series of 
brief statements focused on some of the chief features of each program. Here 
are some of the differences 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


A general and fundamental sub A specialized type of training for 


ject area for all boys and girls boys and girls who have made 


an occupational choice 


Pupils study the technology of a Pupils study a specific trade such 


democratic society because all are as auto mechanics, watchmaking, 


consumers and users of the prod 
ucts of industry; because a large 
proportion will need to produce 
the products of industry and will 
need prior orientation experi- 
ences emphasizing breadth of ac- 
tivity: because the good citizen 
in a free nation must have an 
understanding of the social and 


machinery drawing, tool making, 
radio, electronics, machine shop, 
interior decorating, cosmotology 
and the like. Trade experiences 
include job skills and procedures, 
technical and related information, 
employer and employee relation 
ships, and occupational health and 
safety 





Joseph A. Schad is Associate Professor and Head of the Industrial Arts Educatio 
Department at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. This article is reprinted, by 
permission, from the March, 1954, issue of the Virginia Journal of Education 
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economic problems confronting a 
technological society; and, finally, 
because industrial arts experi- 
ences provide numerous recrea- 
tional and avocational opportu 


nities for all 


For all boys and girls irrespective 
of occupations that may eventu 
ally be pursued. In the lower 
grades, one through six, indus- 
trial arts is a part of the activity 
program; in junior high school, a 
required experience; in senior 


high school, an elective subject 


Instruction is broad and varied 
Boys and girls study the mate- 
rials, processes, and products of 
many industries. They study job 
Opportunities and job require 
ments in such broad fields of 
work as communication, construc- 
tion, manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and power. In addition, 
they study the organization and 
human problems of industry 
Classroom activities consist of 
laboratory experiments, and proj- 
ect constructions, supplemented 
by a host of desirable experiences 
including planning and designing 
of projects, problem solving pro- 
cedures, visits to industries, read- 
ings, oral and written reports, dis- 
cussions, observations, and lead- 
ership-followership opportunities. 
Breadth of experience character- 
izes the many facets of work 

From the socio-economic tech- 
nology, there is derived a set of 
objectives which, when analyzed, 
reveal suggested lessons, projects, 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


For select groups who have apti- 
tude for the occupation and who 
possess other special qualifications 


depending on the trade. For day- 


school classes, pupils must be at 
least fourteen years of age; for 
evening classes, sixteen years 


Instruction is centered around 
the development of a specialized 
skill. Because trade competency 
is the goal, a depth of experience 
in manipulative skills and re- 


lated knowledge is most essential 


Needs of local industries deter- 
mine what is offered and what is 
taught. An analysis, based on 
what workers in a given occupa- 
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and activities. The lessons are 


mani pulatiy e and non manipula 


tive in character. In the former 
category, the lessons are expressed 
as operations or doing topics 
while, in the latter, they are 
classed as technical guidance and 
general information topics. The 
lessons reflect what students 
should know, be able to do, 


and be 


Course content is selected and 
determined by school personnel 
A factor in the selection of -suit 


able projects is pupil interest 


Classes meet for single and 
double periods, the weekly range 
being from two to ten class pert 
ods. Many state departments rec 
commend the double period and 
schedule classes to meet once, 
twice, or three times a week. A 
factor in determining the number 


of periods is the grade level 


State and local regulations govern 
the operation of the program 
which, from school to school, is 


somewhat similar 


It is financed in the same manner 
as other general education sub- 
jects. In Virginia, the State De- 
partment of Education subsidizes 
most industrial arts courses in an 
amount approximating $300 for 
each full-time teacher 


tion or trade do, serves to point 
up the skills which must be taught 
and suggests the related technical 
information topics which also 
must be taught if the skill lessons 
are to be made clear and mean- 


ingful 


Craft advisory committees are 
used in planning programs and 
in selecting course materials and 


content 


Classes that receive state and Fed 
eral funds must operate from 
three to six clock hours a day for 
the entire school year. Two plans 
of operation give direction to the 
day program. One is plan “A 
and the other is plan “B The 
essential difference between the 
plans is the number of hours that 
the class meets 


A state plan acceptable to the 
United States Office of Education 
serves to control the program 


Federal, state, and local funds 
support the operation of most T 
and I programs. State and local 
agencies share in the cost of in 
struction. A portion of the state's 
contribution comes from Federal 
sources. At the Federal level the 
money comes from funds allo- 
cated for Vocational Education 
activities under the 1917 Smith 
Hughes Law and the 1946 
George Barden Act. 
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The instructor is a college gradu- 
ate who has had broad training 
in technical, professional, and 


academic subjects. Practical in 
dustrial experience is desired but 


not re quire d 


Much group instruction is 


ployed 


Achievement tests similar to those 
used in other fields are employed 


to measure progress 


Projects are usually of the indi 
vidual type so as to emphasize 
creative planning and experimen- 


tation 


Little or no place for school main 


tenance work and _ production 


jobs 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The instructor is a person with 
journeyman trade experience and 
some professional training. In 
Virginia, the instructor must have 
a total of six years practical ex- 

rience in the trade or occupa- 


tion to be taught 


A college de- 
gree, while desirable, is not a 
requirement Trade competency 


is a primary requisite 


individual instruction is 


Much 


used 


Performance tests are stressed 


Work assignments and jobs reflect 
those performed in the occupa- 
tion or trade. Skill and efficiency 
being important outcomes, pro- 
vision is made for much repeti- 


tion of tasks 


Production, maintenance, and 
live-work jobs fit the program of 


instruction quite satisfactorily 





204.2 


Population of 
the U.S. 


75.1 


MILLIONS 


MILLIONS 


151.7 


MILLIONS 





1970 


U.S. Bureau of the Census 


1950 


—Courtesy of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

















Mathematical Skills for Technical People 


H. M. BARNES 


i TECHNICAL worker in modern manufacturing concerns needs mathe 
matical skills of such an individualized nature that special programs of 
mathematical training must be devised to give each type of worker those skills 
which he will use in his work. Since the word “‘technical”’ is not always used 
consistently, perhaps we should define it. Without becoming involved immedi 
ately in specifics, let us restrict our concept of “technical” sufficiently to eliminate 
engineers and engineering. That is a broad field in itself and one in which 
mathematics plays a fundamental, but essentially different, role from what 
it plays in the technical area. We may begin by admitting that both engineers 
and men in the skilled trades work with their brains and their hands. Then 
we can differentiate by observing that the engineer's labors are predominantly 
mental, with physical activity serving mainly to collect or verify data to be used 
in analysis or computation, while the technical worker is trained to do things 
make things with his hands—and his use of analysis and computation serve to 
guide this work. Thus the distinction is seen to be one of emphasis as well 
as application 

Having decided that the technical worker must be trained in certain well 
defined mathematical skills, we must next determine who is to develop mathe 
matical skills among technical workers, particularly those in the skilled trades 
This development must be a divided and continuing responsibility of many 
people. Due to the high degree of specialization required in meeting the needs 
of each trade, apprentice schools and programs of related training for appren 
tices must shoulder the responsibility for final training. But years of prepara 
tion—potentially twelve—must inevitably precede such specialized training 
The fundamental concepts and skills of arithmetic are imparted during these 
years and all specialized training in trade schools must be based on this back 
ground. Instructors in technical schools are eternally grateful for this ground 
work of mathematical skill provided through the efforts of competent teachers 

Let us suppose, now, that a high-school graduate has entered a typical appren 
tice program, such as the one we maintain at Chrysler. Such a trainee will 
work in the shop with an experienced journeyman in his trade for a minimum 
of thirty-six hours per week, spend two hours in a theory class, and receive 
two hours of instruction in mathematics. Here an attempt is made to indoc 
trinate the trainee with a sense of the purpose of mathematics in his trade 


H. M. Barnes is an Instructor in the Technical Training Section Department of 
Industrial Education, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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This purpose will vary slightly with the trade but mathematics generally 
serves two purposes in the trades: (1) as a direct tool for securing needed 
data, and (2) as a necessary background for comprehending technical functions. 
Perhaps a couple of specific examples will clarify and illustrate these two 
functions. A simple characteristic example of the first might be a tool-maker 
calculating the elevation of a sine bar needed to produce an angle at which 
to machine a locating block. The other might be illustrated by an electrician’s 
need for an understanding of the graphical representation of the sine curve in 
order to comprehend the characteristics of the cycles of A. C. electrical current 
Or we might cite the need for a familiarity with vectors in order to under- 
stand how equipment and the circuits involved operate 

It has been found desirable, whenever mathematics is presented as a direct 
tool for arriving at dimensions needed to carry on a work project, to insist 
on correct and exact computation from each trainee right from the start, even 
at the risk of discouraging the beginner at first. He must come to realize that, 
while a mathematics teacher in a more academic set-up can reasonably give 
partial credit for correct analysis, method, and procedure, no foreman is going 
to praise, or partially praise, the workmen whose correct analysis, method, and 
procedure, coupled with an error in addition, lead to the scrapping of a die 
or fixture into which have gone several thousand dollars’ worth of time, 
labor, and materials 

Chrysler's Technical Training Section provides four years of mathematical 
instruction to apprentices in such trades as toolmaking, diemaking, diesinking, 
die model building, body fixture building, sheet metal experimental, sheet 
metal and tinsmith, machine repair, electrician, pipefitter-steamfitter plumber, 
and millwright. Eight hundred hours of related training in each of these areas 
include 400 hours of mathematics at the rate of two hours per week. 

Inasmuch as the aim of this work is to provide the mathematical skills 
needed for the particular job or trade, their needs must be clearly analyzed 
and defined. Since such analysis and definition have been made the subject 
»f volumes, I shall attempt to sum up the more common mathematical require- 
ments for a man working in a tool room. 


The first need is a background of arithmetic, with emphasis on common 
fractions. Most beginning trainees have what seems like a veritable “allergy” 
to common fractions, preferring the most extensive and roundabout procedure 
to convert all data to decimals and carry on all operations with them rather 
than use a common denominator or invert a divisor. 


The second need is a foundation in algebra, with particular emphasis on 
formulas. An ability to use the quadratic formula is preferred to solution by 
factoring, since only textbook problems are likely to be factorable; those 
occurring in actual work situations are never so conveniently designed. The 
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toolmaker is not ordinarily concerned with cubic or higher degree equations 
Problems involving more advanced mathematics of any sort are calculated by 
the engineering staff and the results placed on the blueprint before the tool 
maker receives it 

A third need is for a thorough grasp of plane geometry. Here, the emphasis 
is on application rather than proof. If the worker knows that the angles of 
a triangle add up to 180 degrees, he can always use two given angles to find 
the third even though he can't offer formal proof that their sum ts a straight 
angle. He need not know even one of the more than 200 proofs of the theorem 
of Pythagoras, providing he can use that theorem for solving problems. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to acquiring a detailed grasp of geometry 
Many problems come to the machinist through the medium of blue prints 
and although trigonometry, algebra, and arithmetic may be employed in their 
solution, the analysis usually starts with geometry—constructing triangles 
connecting centers of circles, points of tangency, efc 

Although not regarded as a separate branch of mathematical science, I think 
we should list logarithms as the fourth basic need for our toolmaker. The need 
to perform all computation rapidly, yet accurately, makes it the ideal tool for 
all computation to which it is applicable. This most certainly includes all 
triangulation problems, and it has been found that time is saved and the 
desirable habit of using logarithms whenever possible is fostered by avoiding 
tables of natural trigonometric functions completely and employing tables of 
logarithms of trigonometric functions right from the start. I am frequently 
asked why we don't teach the slide rule instead. The answer is that we do 
in certain trades. But the slide rule is too inaccurate for work which may be 
measured to an accuracy of 1/10,000 of an inch or even less. Five-place log 
tables cover this need excellently and are to be found in any good handbook 
for the machinist 

The fifth need is trigonometry with most of the theory left out. Most tool 
maker's problems can be solved by means of right triangulation. Knowing 
the six functions and enough algebra to use them is adequate for most work 
For the rare problem where oblique triangles must be solved, several methods 
may be used. Many texts for industrial mathematics offer the cosine law f 
all situations where the sine law is inapplicable. However, if we are going 
to insist on regular use of logarithms and logs of trig functions, the tangent 
law and half angle formula should be substituted for the cosine law. As an 
alternative, particularly in some of the other trades where oblique triangl: 


are nearly unknown, it may save time to point out the oblique triangl 
formulas in the handbook and teach direct substitution in the formula. This 
may be mathematical heresy, but it meets a need, and does it efficiently. Ar 

after all, technical mathematics need not be all inclusive of a specific area or 
mathematical topic; it need cover only specially selected items that meet specific 
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vocational needs. This is in keeping with our premise that mathematics in 
the technical field is.a means to an end rather than an end itself 

A sixth need might be called solution of compound angles. By this we 
mean rotating a calculated angle about two or three different axes, depending 
on the construction of the machine holding it, in order to obtain a given 
dihedral angle. For such work, some understanding of solid and descriptive 
geometry is needed, although only selected portions of these subjects need 
be presented 

We are frequently asked about the text and problem material used in our 
lasses. While many good texts have been published, we rely as heavily as 
possible on problems culled from our own blueprints, shops, and other work 
situations. These problems are sometimes collected by the teaching staff, 
sometimes brought in by our apprentices, and sometimes sent to us by heads 
of other departments who are interested in the continued improvement of our 
mathematics program.! 


A brochure containing samples of these problems may be obtained from the Public Relations 
Department of the Chrysler Corporation or from the Technical Training Section, 8021 Conant 
Avenue, Detroit 11, Michigan. 





Save Ben Cad? 


Junior High School Is Here To Stay” by Martin W. Essex and Paul E 
Spayde in the August, 1954, issue of the Nation's Schools, pages 31-34 
Working with Adolescent Youth” in the May, 1954, issue of the Pro 
gressive Education magazine. 


Are the Schools Neglecting the Fundamentals?’’"—a forum by Albert 
Lynd (against) Roma Gans (for) in the October, 1954, issue of Teachers 
College Record, pages 38-47 
‘A Junior High School Designed for Tomorrow’ by Nelson L. Bossing 
in the September, 1954, issue of The Clearing House, pages 3-7. 


“Blair High's Lively Latin Newspaper” by Hazel M. Bratt, in the 
September, 1954, issue of The Clearing House, pages 50-51 

Teachers Help To Choose a Principal’ by E. C. Grover, in the August, 
1954, issue of School Executive, pages 50-51 

Public School for Crippled Children’’ by Al Tudyman and George T 
McKee, in the August, 1952, issue of School Executive, pages 62-67 
Low-cost Junior High” by Charles V. Rueger, in the August, 1954, issue 
of the Nation’s Schools, pages 52-55 


Special Education's Forgotten Child” by Edwin R. Van Kleeck in the 
October, 1954, issue of the Nation's Schools, pages 52-54 


What Size School Is Best?” in the October, 1954, issue of the Nation's 
Schools, page 59. 
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The Arts in General Education 


J. PAUL LEONARD 


owe presentation is made from the standpoint of an administrator, for 
I make no claim to skill or scholarship in the field of art. I cannot paint; I 
cannot draw; I cannot build three dimentionally; 1 cannot tell very many artists 
by looking at their works; I could not teach a course on art appreciation or 
history. But I am deeply interested in the arts as a consumer. I am anxious 
that all youth have favorable relationships with the arts while in school, and 
I represent the average administrator with whom you work who supports art 
programs within the school. From these experiences, prejudices, and positions, 
then, let me speak 

The visual arts are the oldest form of communication, for they preceded 
language, and still they can speak a universality beyond the power of any 
language to communicate. In early caves, arrows marked the direction of 
fleecing animals or of the combat or the water hole; and today no language is 
necessary to get a cheer from United Nations’ troops at the sight of a poster 
of Marilyn Monroe. Visual art, then, is primarily a communicative mediun 
to express a situation, a being, an experience, a dream, or an idea. There are 
other reasons for visual expression, but they are for the abnormal in character 


and serve therapeutic purposes 


FINE ARTS AND APPLIED ARTS 


Something has happened to the visual arts in the feud between the fi 
and applied arts to reduce their function of communication. For many years 
the visual arts communicated clearly the ideas and experiences of the artist 
but someone thought art should be put into the classroom as a formal school 
subject. That did it, and the teaching of art took on one of two forms. Under 
the traditionalists it became a subject based upon an imposed standard of 
preconceived ideas. This was the way art became respected, and the student 


was given college credit for courses structured on these standards. This was 
the fine arts curriculum. Applied art, however, was another question, | 
while it was honorable to study about the great producers, it was hardly wort 
student credit to experience the sensation of visual expression. Under tl 
pattern of education, the students talked and talked about art and artists, at 
they filled the art galleries and assumed the familiar pose of a head-ere 


position, with hands behind their backs before the work of a master 


J. Paul Leonard is President of San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Californi 
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Under a so-called progressive philosophy of education, art was begun in the 
kindergarten and the child continued to mess the walls, floor, and himself 
as uninhibited as possible. ‘He is better off throwing paint than throwing 
rocks or bullets’’ was the defense of the proponents of this art teaching. “At 
least,” said one teacher to me several years ago, “it keeps them out of mischief.” 
Or some defended such art expression on the grounds that this medium is a 
hne form for releasing tensions and emotions and inhibitions. Well, maybe 
it is, but this is not a valid reason for building an art program. I have a 
friend who runs Playland on the Beach. He says his dolls that you knock 
off with balls, the revolving still men in the shooting gallery, and the place 
where you get in a little car and bump the other fellow are all supported 
because they release inhibitions and give people a substitute for killing and 
crashing real cars. I suspect he is correct, and while I am willing to grant 
that there is therapeutic value for some in art, let us remove it as the reason 
for teaching art in school 

This concept of art teaching has caused some teachers to talk in glowing 
terms about some splotch of color that really looks like a house painter had 
dropped his wet brush from the second-story window. Some of these teachers 
rave about some of the most fantastic abstractions, which could be executed 
only by a diseased mind. Maybe they tell the psychiatrist something, but they 
don't communicate anything to most of us. 

Then in order further to confuse those of us who couldn't understand the 
pictures we saw, they told us the end product wasn't important; it was only 
the process that was significant. With this theory, they asked us administrators 
to hand over to them completely as judge and teacher and critic the entire 
field of art. The reality of average citizen liked, they criticized as common- 
place; what we couldn't understand, they praised; and then they told us 
the end was unimportant after all. Do you wonder that we were confused? 
You as art educators have trouble selling your wares to the public. You are 

sidered as dealing in non-essentials, in frills. 

Is there really a fundamental difference here between your thinking and the 
inderstanding of the average citizen or the school administrator? Either you 
must rethink your philosophy or reshape your argument. It isn’t selling. It 

unds too mystical. Don't you really know what you are doing or should 
be doing for youth? Can't you express it? Mind you, I am not talking about 
realism as a form of artistic expression; I am talking about clarity of thinking 
and expression, of why visual art should be taught in school, for what purpose 
and for whom. 

Now that I have been critical and have been severe in disapproval of some 
philosophies of art, let me try to be constructive and propose a purpose and 
‘rganization for the teaching of art in the secondary school and the first two 
years of college. 
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VISUAL ARTS AS A MEDIUM OF COMMUNICATION 


The visual arts are a medium of communication requiring special skill for 
expression; being especially appropriate for expressing (1) beauty, (2) reality, 
and (3) imagination. Beauty is the portrayal of order, harmony, and variety; 
reality is the process of keeping alive an experience, a person, an object, or a 
scene; and imagination is the transfer of an uncommon idea from one mind 
to another. Beauty in the visual field may be achieved through combining the 
visual elements into an organized whole with perception and skill. It may be 
found in a home or a new car or kitchen range, in the delicate tints of the 
rainbow against a stormy sky, or in the smell of the ozone in a rain-soaked 
forest. Reality may be a faithful portrayal of a child, a fishing fleet, a favorite 
lake or mountain, a busy street, an old man or a sleepy cat, the details and 
texture of moss on bark, or the pattern on a butterfly wing. Imagination is 
the most difficult of all to express, for it depends upon clarity of insight and 
conviction and the finding of a bridge to connect the interpreter and the 
observer. It represents the creative mind, the singular insight, the product of 
that great struggle in life to break with convention without breaking with 
understanding. 

Note in this process of analysis of art I have assumed, without mentioning 
them, two ideas: (1) that art is communication of ideas, insight, distinction, 
and skili, and, because of its value as such a medium, it should have a definite 
and respected place in formal education; (2) that the end product of expression 
is important, for it reveals the stimulus and the skill of communication created 
by art. This position differs from that of those who talk only of the process 
While the changes which take place in a growing individual are considered 
of primary importance and are observed more by the teacher than the casual 
observer, it is the product by which these changes are chiefly observable. To 
this extent the products and their changes too are evidences of changing 
values. They are evidences sometimes intangible. Language fails us when 
we try to describe them. Explanations and excuses mislead us, but behavior 
is revea'‘ng. Choices are persistent preferences; and constant wishes and acts 
tell us what it is that the person considers important. So with the art product 
Explanations and confusing descriptions accompanied by non-communicative 
products reveal the lack of communication; yea, the lack of clear under 
standing of expression. The end product may not be important as a show 
piece, but it does reveal the nature of understanding or skill when the humar 
hand and brain combine and use an art medium for expression. It is as 
revealing as a sentence. What other evidence does the teacher substitute fo: 
successful communication? How else does he know that progress takes place 
If you want to dabble in psychological neurosis; art becomes therapeutic, not 
communication. But we are talking about art for normal children in school, 
and communication implies two minds that arrive at a mutual understanding 
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Art is a bridge that conveys the meaning. For children, art can be both a 
process and a product, and both content and attitudes. The effective teacher 
will then judge the work of the child by such criteria as: (1) does it com- 
municate—reality or imagination; (2) is it beautiful; (3) does it show an 
individuality and a process of refinement, thus indicating developing maturity, 
insight, and confidence. The artist may comment on his subject as Rembrandt 
did in his pictures of old rabbis or as El Greco did with his paintings of Spanish 
grandees; but unless he portrays something to the observer (and the depth 
and range vary with the skill of the artist and the observer), unless he 
communicates, his art serves only to gratify the artist 

Before I turn to the educational process in art instruction, I want to suggest 
that art can contribute to several somewhat intangible values which are usually 
expected to come from other more objective subject fields. Such values as 
independent thinking, flexibility of attitude, critical awareness, development 
in the process of solving problems and in the formation of sound judgments 
may be attained through the proper study of art. I have a feeling that the 
experimental process can be taught as well in art, for those who respond to 
this medium, as in laboratory science. The process of problem solving is 
followed in any effective art representation—selecting the problem, the research, 
the components, the materials, the varied processes, and evaluating the results 
in terms of the application. I do not advocate mental discipline but rather 
direct teaching of these values through art. 


The process of forming judgments of values is also given much practice, for 
one chooses between ideas to emphasize, colors and mediums for purpose 
and suitability of expression, and one deals with many preferences and choices 
for the effective transmission of imaginative ideas. Yes, art is a subject of 


great educational value. 


DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES 


So far, I have stressed the value of art as a means of communication. This 
really emphasizes the end product. I want next to refer to the process of 
development in the use of art media, ranging from the small child to the adult. 
The skillful teacher will watch with great concern the growth in art expression 
and will not judge each product by adult standards, but neither will he be 
content to have no standards. Always the questions will be asked: Is it 
beautiful? Is it real or imaginative? Does it show development in effective 
ommunication ? 

At each stage, the child draws what is important to him with a technique 
characteristic of his developmental level. First it is disordered scribbling, then 
controlled scribbling, then story portrayal, then differentiation of objects, then 
shape, spatial relations, emphasis upon relative importance. Then with the 
concept of a base line comes a relationship of himself to objects in life, then to 
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spatial order, symbolism, some action, relation of man to environment, realism 
The first man he draws may have only a 


He has no fingers, no stripes in 





and, finally, awareness of details 





ping-pong-ball head placed on two lines 
All these come later; they are the result 





his suit, no expression in his eyes. 
of physiological and mental growth 

Later on the youth begins to fill in more detail and perspective, more realism 
of relations and functions, more critical awareness of relative shapes and sizes, 
the details, and the expression. Color begins to enter as a device for showing 
realism and relationships, and the evidence of deep interests and attitudes 
are reflected in the way he draws faces and relations between objects. This is 
imagination put in visual form, and, if the teacher has been careful and helpful, 
the youth will search for ways and means to portray effectively his feelings 















and imagination 
Up to this point we have been talking about visual art education for the 


masses, for most normal people under proper guidance can progress this far 
This is the stage at which art and music and literature have much in common, 
for nearly all normal people who desire to do so can write or draw or compose 
for their own satisfaction, for the enjoyment of their friends, and for their 
own expression of interests. But from here on, the gates of expression swing 
open for the persistent and the talented. From here on, the progress is less 
spectacular, less observable by the majority, and more discouraging to the 













participant 










AN ARTS PROGRAM 





COMPONENTS OF 





So far I have commented upon two matters: first, the function of the visual 
arts as a means of communication, and second, the development stages 





through which one moves from ignorance to competence in creative expression 
The third idea I should like to develop has to do with the components of a 
program in the visual arts for all youth through the secondary school and the 
early college years. I shall not dwell upon the work in the elementary school 
because the work in the visual arts during these years is more widely under- 
stood than in the secondary years. Neither shall I talk about the education 








of the artist 
There are four aspects of the visual arts that I would like to see become a 


fixed part of our general education program for all youth during their 
secondary-school period, which would roughly embrace the high school and 
first two years of college. Let me mention them and then comment upon each 








one briefly: 
1. All youth should come to understand the variation in expression through the 






visual arts in their daily lives 
2. All youth should acquire a deep feeling of satisfaction from the beauty of mastery 
3. All youth should come to understand the relation of visual expression to indi 
viduality and to the dominant forces of civilization 
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4. All youth should experience the possibilities of expression through production 
in at least one of the creative arts, in which I would include music, drama, visual arts, 
bodily movement, or creative writing. 

Let us now explore each one of these four ideas briefly: 

All youth should come to understand the variation in expression through 

the visual arts in their daily lives. 

Each of us lives in a world made beautiful and orderly by the visual arts. 
Nature itself is the supreme example, but man applied his knowledge of the 
elements of visual art to the everyday objects of life. Stop at a traffic light and 
see the lines and colors of the modern automobile, an object of one of the 


most expensive designing research efforts in the world. Examine architected 


homes, the use of glass and timber, the draperies and furniture and color 
schemes inside. Walk into a grocery store and see the care that has gone into 
the designs for packaging modern foods. Watch the harmony and style of 
dress of men and women who know how to choose wisely these clothes which 
suit their figure, activities, and coloring. Truly the visual arts are manifested 
in our daily lives 

As a consumer of the visual arts, each youth should come to appreciate the 
beauty of harmony and of creative design. He should learn how to choose 
those things created for him so that he can, to a degree, express his own 
personality through wise choice. The tragedy of poor taste or the gaudy is 
that it reveals the degree of understanding of appropriateness and harmony 
an individual possesses. Each person, to a degree, tells all others of his 
ignorance, carelessness, or deliberate rebellion against the beautiful and the 
graceful. Youth will soon learn that the results of the creative mind are 
variations in individual expression, and that the acceptance of a pattern is 
an expression of a personality. Some like it plain; some like it with frills; 
some want brilliant colors, while some like them subdued. Some like the 
historical, some prefer the modern. Tastes vary as much as artistic expression, 
and youth should come to learn and evaluate as equals these differences of 
equal quality in visual expression. 

All youth should acquire a deep feeling of satisfaction from the beauty 
of mastery. 

Excellence hides itself by its very existence. That which is executed with 
great skill appears easy. The skater who has completely mastered the difficult 
art of balance and poise and speed, and who performs easily the most difficult 
feats, presents a picture of harmonious control. The dancer who controls every 
muscle and vibrates to music with rhythm and timing is highly proficient in 
physical co-ordination. The potter who with skillful fingers can shape a lump 
of clay into a beautifully shaped urn is a master of kinesthetic and mental 
expression. The musician, who brings from his instrument the tones and 
harmony of the composer, has developed great power in emotional and 
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muscular control. The creator of a new design, a new process of blending 
colors, a new style of visual expression, a new combination of musical notes, a 
new expression of an attitude toward a social condition, a new phrase of 
words—all these are artists, and youth should come to feel a deep sense of 
satisfaction from their skillful achievement 

Too many of our youth are satisfied with the less harmonious, with a feebl: 
expression of quaiity, or have had imposed upon them standards of taste 
which makes them uncritical. It should be our duty as teachers to make the 
harmonious attractive and desired, to help students develop criteria for dis 
criminating between the superior and the shoddy. This goal, sometimes called 
the development of tastes, is an important one for general education for 
all of our youth 
3. All youth should come to understand the relation of visual expression 

individuality and to the dominant forces of civilization 

No two things are alike, a law of nature and of a creative mind alike. Only 
a machine can duplicate exactly. One of the great mistakes many art teachers 
make is to require pupils to copy the works of others or to try to make uniforn 
the individual expression of a number of different individuals. While eact 
of us may lean toward a pattern of expression in whatever medium he excels 
within this pattern he finds variation. The great composers have a style of 
their own, but these styles vary greatly among them and even vary within an 
individual during different periods of his life. Painters are known to the 
discriminating by the individuality they manifest in the treatment of the 
visual elements. Each of us is known by what he does as much as by how he 
looks, and the skillful teacher will help each youth to recognize individuality 
and express his own personality 

The work of the artist is also related to the forces of nature and society 
about him. The character of the environment is one of the most dominant 
forces which determine the nature of individual expression. Those who go t 
sea write of the sea and paint the boats that sail upon it. Those who dwell it 
the city draw its streets and slums and merchants. Those who live in the land 
of little rain put their feelings toward the desert upon the canvas, and thi 
one who needs a water jug fashions an urn to carry it. Those who feel the 
rhythmical pulsation of the universe will compose or write music or build 
mobiles, and others with the need for a contemporary planned environment 
will design houses and furniture and implements and decorations. 

But even more significant is the effect of a culture upon the artist. In 
society of kings and merchants where only the wealthy patronize art, the arti 
produces the pictures these patrons want—portraits, hunting scenes, battles, 
objects of nature. In a society dominated by the church with great rituals 
the artist is made to serve the church—madonnas, the saints, altar vessels 


great friezes of the heavenly hosts. In a country with a common political or 
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social orthodoxy, little variation of subject matter exists among the artists. In 
art, the aftchitecture, the music, the painting, and the drama are all dominated 
by an overwhelming official ideology; as, for example, the ancient art of 
Egypt or the recent manifestations of German Nazism. The subjects are 
common to all and the treatment bends to a period. But in a free society where 
individuality is encouraged and where each man is free to express himself 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, endless variation exists 
Creative art prospers in proportion to the measure of freedom in a society 
1. All youth should experience the possibilities of expression through produc- 

tion in at least one of the creative arts, in which | would include music, 

drama, visual arts, bodily movement, and creative writing 

Many schools are content to acquaint youth with the arts by courses confined 
to history and appreciation. There has grown up in academic circles an 
unfortunate dichotomy—fine arts on the one hand and applied arts on the 
other. Since it is necessary to fit a youth easily into the academic program and 
to equate credit given for a study of the arts, the applied have enjoyed low 
prestige, so low that some wish to recognize college credit for admission or 
progress in school only for the fine arts 

I do not believe we will ever excite youth with the thrill of creation by 
the study of the skill of others. The process of production not only gives our 
youth a form of expression which can be valuable as a factor in personal 
levelopment, but can give them also the satisfaction of a skillful performance 
and can teach them through e~perience with the drive, practice and failures, 
energy, tears and frustrations necessary for achieving mastery. By experience 
und successful practice the difficult becomes easy 

While we are stressing the visual arts, they are only one of the creative 


nediums of human expression. Music and drama, bodily movement and liter- 


iture are equally important in communication of human emotions and logic. 
lt matters not so much which one a youth chooses as that he chooses some- 
ung expressive in which he can communicate, excel, and find satisfaction 
The creative teacher is in harmony with the universe, close to the creative 
t and thus to God. He deals with the tender threads of a new idea, expressed 
a visible medium so skillfully that words are insufficient to replace it. If 
care and study teachers can guide the inclinations of youth into the forma- 
n of tastes based on harmony and appropriateness and if they can help 
em tie together the forces in our culture, they will enjoy the real reward of 
the great teacher—a happy and adjusted pupil, and a free and creative society. 

















Are Principals To Blame if High School 
Science Enrollment Is Small? 









©. A. NELSON 





Ir HAS often been said that man has made more progress since the turn 
of the century than in all the rest of time since the dawn of history. Whether 
or not this is true, everyone will agree that almost unbelievable changes have 





taken place during the last fifty or sixty years 

Life in 1900 was indeed very different from what it is today. Back-breaking 
tasks of earlier days are now done better, more quickly, and more cheaply by 
the flip of a switch, the shifting of a lever, or the turn of a valve. Transporta- 
tion and communication have been developed to the point where everyone 
on earth must be considered as neighbors. Medical discoveries and surgical 
know-how have increased our life span by several years. Unlimited comforts 
are within our reach if we can just learn how to obtain them and use them 
And to whom are we indebted for all these benefits and this progress? The 
answer is well known—to the scientists of the world. In spite of all we 
see about us, we are told that their work has just begun. Fantastic discoveries 
are made every year. What is in store for the future no one dares predict 





















It is certain, however, that more benefits are on the way 

Are we correct when we say benefits? The answer will be yes—if our 
inventions get into the hands of the right individuals who are honest and 
unselfish. The answer will be no—if corrupt, dishonest, and selfish men 
become our leaders and will dictate the use of our developments. We have 
only to consider the atomic and hydrogen bombs to picture the results for 
better or for worse. What can the average man do so that we will reap the 
good and not the bad from our inventions? What can those of us in the 
field of education do? What part must superintendents, principals, and school 
boards play? 

If we are to understand science, we must study science. It is not enough 
that a few scientists know and understand what is going on. In a democracy 
the man of the street must also know the evils or benefits that may come from 
the powerful instruments which have become ours to use. The United States 



















O. A. Nelson is Assistant Principal of Wilson High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Many school administrators are concerned about the increasing lack of pupil interest 
in high-school physics. Here is definite proof that interest can be aroused by a different 
method of teaching. It has been done. A better idea of the character of the course 
may be gained from Mr. Nelson's two books recently published by Ginn and Company 
They are: Everyday Physics and Workbook and Laboratory Manual for Everyday Physics 
Dr. John G. Winans, of the Department of Physics of the University of Wisconsin 

co-author of Everyday Physics. 
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and her Allies won the last two great wars because a large number of our men 
understood and could use the complicated machines that were put into their 
hands—the machines that the few had invented. They could make use of 
them better than could the average enemy soldier. Are we still training the 
boys and girls in our schools today so they will know and understand more 
than the young people of other countries? Not that we want war but we 
must be able to defend ourselves if and when it is necessary. In times of 
peace we want to understand our machines and new developments so we may 
lerive the greatest benefits possible. We have the highest standard of living 
n the world and we want to keep it that way. Let us look at our present record 

It is no secret that for the past fifty or sixty years there has been a steady 
drop in the percentage of pupils enrolled in science classes in our schools. Two 
apparent exceptions are biology and general science, but this is partly ex 
plained because these subjects are required in many schools. Botany, physiology, 
zoology, and earth science have almost disappeared from the curriculum 
Chemistry has just held its own while physics has decreased to about one 
fourth of the earlier percentage. In 1900 more than ninety per cent of the 
pupils graduating from our high schools had studied physics. Today, in an 
age of science, this enrollment has dropped to less than twenty-five per cent 
In fact, only about one half of our high schools even offer physics. This 
twenty-five per cent can again be cut in half when we consider that less than 
half of our young people finish high school. It is true that the number of 
pupils taking physics now has increased since 1900, but this is because more 
pupils attend school. The demand, however, has also increased so we do not 
have nearly enough individuals training in the field of science to meet even 
the needs of industry. If we did meet this need, we would still not reach 
the average man so he would understand our progress 

Administrators will often answer that it is impossible to build strong 
science courses in high school since qualified teachers cannot be found. Jobs 
n industry are too inviting for well-trained men. The lack of qualified teachers, 


however, is not the real reason for our low science enrollment. If we are to 


nterest our pupils in our science subjects, we must change our methods of 


teaching. It is almost universally true that we use college methods and offer 
miniature” college courses in our high schools. This is especially true in 


hemistry and physics. 


OBJECTIVES IN TEACHING 


Science teaching, as well as all other teaching in high school, is to help our 
upils adjust themselves more effectively to the environment in which they 
ve and, if possible, to help improve that environment. To do this, three 
specific objectives must be given preference over the teaching of subject 
matter. The pupils must be taught (1) how to think critically, (2)+how to 
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follow logical procedures in solving problems (not mathematical problems 
but problems of life), and (3) how to apply in life that which is taught in 
the classroom. If we are to reach the above objectives, our subject matter 
must deal with problems that are a part of the lives of our pupils. Moreover, 
it must relate to their present ages and not what we hope they will be five, 
ten, or twenty years from now. High-school pupils are not interested in the 
laws and principles of science as such, but they can be fascinated by the little 
known ways that such principles play a part in their everyday living. It is 
true that we must have the understanding of these laws as our ultimate aim 
in teaching, but they must be taught on the interest and ability levels of our 


pupils and not the way some university engineering instructor would teach 





them. We must bring the more technical part of science “in through th 
back door 

Most science teachers agree with the above philosophy but, if we check 
high-school science textbooks, what do we find? They are semi-technical 
college texts and the presentation of the material is much the same as that 
used in the classes the instructor took at college. Even the technical, and in 
most cases useless, mathematics follow each chapter. How can we expect our 
adolescent boys and girls to think as adults and be interested in the same 
things in which we are interested? Our methods of teaching cause our pupils 
J to dislike science and, therefore, they will not register for the courses 
j If we as educators believe that our methods of teaching must meet the 
interests of our pupils, why do we not make the necessary changes? Ther 
are two chief reasons. First, very few science texts are written that use a 
high-school approach; and second, it is easier, or so we think, to follow the 
old beaten path. The correct type of texts are few because in the past almost 
all books were written by college instructors and, of course, it is natural for 
them to follow the same methods in writing as they do when teaching. A 
few texts that are much better are written now but, if the author deviates too 
far from the old type, book companies hesitate to publish them for fear they 
will not sell. And naturally books must sell if publishers are to stay in business 

The second reason for so few changes in teaching—namely, apathy—must 
be corrected by the superintendents, principals, science supervisors, or whoever 
is in charge of curriculum improvement. When a text is selected, the persor 
in charge must insist on a book that uses a high-school approach and ther 
enough follow-up work must be done to see that the classroom teaching is or 
the ability and interest levels of each individual in the class. In other words, 
the instructor must teach pupils first and subject matter second 
d By teaching pupils we mean teaching with the need of each individual 
; in mind in place of the class as a whole. No teaching can be effective 
é if the class is treated as a whole. But, you will say, with thirty or forty pupils 
' in a class, this is impossible. It is not impossible. In fact, it is quite easy 
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with less work for the teacher and far better results. Your method of teaching, 
however, must change drastically. First, the teacher must talk less, much less, 
and the pupils must talk more. The classroom work must consist principally 
of reports, experiments, demonstrations, and discussions by the pupils. The 
instructor is there to see that the laws and principles concerned in each report 
are fully explained and discussed. If they are not dealt with fully, he should 
ask the necessary questions to bring out the explanation needed. The difficulty 
of the report or project of each pupil must be on the level of the ability 
of the individual giving the report. Interest and past experiences must also 
be taken into consideration. This is very necessary so each pupil will work up 
to his full ability. At first, progress will be slow and the explanations inade- 
quate and often not too clear. That is expected, because the pupils lack 
experience as well as the necessary knowledge. By the end of the year, 
however, the results will be gratifying. Pupil interest will be excellent and 
test scores far above average. It will take some effort on the part of the 
teacher to make this change as almost all of us like to talk and, of course, 
we can explain so much better than the pupils. True as this may be, our 
task is to develop the pupil, and not to satisfy ourselves as teachers 

The writer has spent more than thirty years using teaching methods dis- 
cussed above in teaching physics. In one school the enrollment increased 
over a period of eleven years from about ten per cent of the senior class to 
nintey-one per cent; from thirty-four in a graduating class of 350 pupils to 
411 out of 456 graduates. The methods used are simple and can be followed 
by any teacher who is willing to make the change. Pupils will enjoy science; 
they will actually understand the laws and principles involved and, therefore, 
be better fitted to live in this scientific age as well as better qualified to con- 
tinue the study of science at college 

Science teachers have been in agreement for many years that there must be 
irastic changes in our methods of teaching. But, before this can be accom- 
plished, there must be active support and interest shown by the superintendents 
and principals of our schools. They are the ones who are charged with 
improving our curriculum 





SAFE DRIVING DAY, DECEMBER 15 


HE President's Action Committee for Traffic Safety announces that Wednesday, 
December 15, 1954, will be Safe Driving Day. Purpose of $-D Day is to provide 
1 24-hour test period to see if every community in the United States can remain 


npletely free of traffic accidents. Following proclamations by state governors on 
November 15, an intensive 30-day public information program will build up to 
S-D Day, when all drivers and pedestrians will be urged to “drive and walk 
as they would have everyone else drive and walk.” A national score sheet will 
¢ kept for S-D Day, and the results will be reported widely 





























Manuscript Writing a Useful Tool 
in the High School 





ELIZABETH P. SHAW 


| HE teaching of a manuscript style of writing (1.e. with unconnected vertical 





letters which, in appearance, are somewhat similar to printed characters) 
now very general in the first two grade f the elementary sch 5 in the 
United States. By the third or fourth grade most schools have "changed over 
to a cursive style, which today means a system of connected anting letter 
In a jeu places the question is being asked If manuscript writing 1 
superior for the younger children, why change? Why teach two systems of 
handu riiing u he 4] the first Ne lau gh fis leg ble 4) d ipid ? 7 Pere ave y?] 
school systems—though so far only a very few—which are answering “We 
shouldn't change,”’ and they are teaching only the manuscript style of hand 
iting in the elementary grades and are using it as the ba style of writin 


1711101 2 





in the junior and senior high school 

He WwW iS Ski } a vadical change acce 
ript writing hold up under the exacting 
the high-school teachers like it, or do they prefer the conventional style? I 
Bri kline, Massachusetts, ue pul the é questions to Miss Elizabeth P Shau 
a teacher in grades 7 to 12 here for twenty-one years. Miss Shaw's answer 


clear and unequivocal, is found in her article which follows 


ERNEST R. CAVERLY, Superintendent of Schools 


SUPERIOR UTILITY OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


No OTHER writing tool shows the staying power, the legibility, and th 


usefulness that manuscript writing demonstrates in the Brookline High School 





Only manuscript writing provides the defense in force against the erosion ot 
handwriting skills that ordinarily reduce the legibility quota of the typica 
teenager to a discouraging low. No other form of w riting offers greater read 
ability for writer and reader alike Manuscript writing is best fulfilling tl 
writing needs of the Brookline High School teenagers in school, in the con 
munity, and at work Specifically, manuscript writing satisfies at all levels ot 
individual ability and performance the necessity for rapid, legible, accurate 
and clear writing. The “proof of the pudding is the eating,” they say, and 
the proof of these statements derives from the observation and experience « 
seasoned teachers over a period of many fruitful years. These years of teachin 





n Grades Eleven and Twe 


Miss Elizabeth P. Shaw is a Teacher of English 
Brookline Public Schools, Brookline, Massachusetts 
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and study provide strong evidence of the superiority of manuscript as a 


writing tool in the high school 


WRITER'S BACKGROUND 


The writer's faith in the staying power of manuscript writing comes from 
twenty years of teaching English in grades seven through twelve These 
twenty years provided wide opportunity to weigh and evaluate the merits of 
manuscript and cursive writing. For ten years the writer served as chairman or 
member of a Written English Committee that developed an experimental course 
of study for grades one through nine. It was during these years that penmanship 
ommittees began their careful research into the merits and values of cursive 
und manuscript writing. Some of the English committee members served on 
the penmanship committees. During their years of study and evaluation, 
understanding and harmony prevailed between and among the committees. 
Faced with overwhelming evidence of the continued usefulness of manuscript 
writing both in research and classroom experimentation, a Handwriting Com 


mittee was appointed. For more than twelve years the writer has had first-hand 


ontacts with this committee in its years of intensive research and experimen 
tation. Workshops and reports, meetings with parents and teachers, and 
regional and local groups at various levels examined and discussed the merits 
of manuscript writing at every grade level. All of the School Committee, all 
f its administrative staff, and more than ninety per cent of the Brookline 
teachers strongly endorsed the superior values and usefulness of manuscript 
writing. For boys and girls of all levels of achievement, from a variety of back- 
grounds, and from its beginnings in the primary grades to its present usefulness 

the high school, manuscript writing is best serving the interests and edu- 


ational welfare of our young people 


AN APPRAISAL OF MANUSCRIPT WRITING IN THE HIGH SCHOOI 


Everyone familiar with the typical teenager's illegible cursive writing has 
ng been disturbed by the problem. Cursive writing deteriorates rapidly under 
he impact of the pressures and tensions so prevalent in the adolescent pupil 
The quality and effectiveness of high-school paper work in terms of appearance 
and legibility have been a recurrent headache to all concerned, including the 
boys and girls themselves. Laying end to end all papers in all studies that 
have been copied and recopied for the sake of legibility would create a broad 
highway from any high school to any distant object. The wastefulness of all 
his is a depressing reality. Too, the frustrations and tensions produced are 
obvious. Administrators and classroom teachers alike have long been concerned 
with these problems. Manuscript writing appears to be the right and best 


answer. 
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Here in the Brookline High School of nearly two thousand students, sufh 


cient evidence of the staying power of manuscript writing has appeared. Evi- 


dence has grown from the first wave of manuscript trained ninth grade pupils 


Ninth-grade teachers and administrators were delighted with the marked 


improvement in writing skills, legibility, appearance of pap 


of writing on records and forms. Here, as in other large schools, a multiplicity 


rs, and accuracy 


and accounting make illegibile writing costly and wasteful. Brook 


of records 
line High School found immediate and convincing evidence of the superior 


legibility, clarity, and accuracy of those pupils who had received manuscript 


writing training. There were innumerable savings in material, time, and 


tempers as the manuscript train d pupils wrote out the necessary data essential 


in the compilation of records and information 


i 


n the school library the librarians with their student assistants were greatly 
In tl hool lit he lil th th tudent tl 
heartened by the heightened legibility and accuracy of cards made out by the 


teenagers. In the laboratories and workshops the writing legibility and accuracy 


soared upwards, while in the social studies classes the papers and reports 


p. 
The language class 


reflected sharp increases in r¢ idability and attractiveness 


rooms gave further clear evidence of the upswing in quality and legibility of 


the written work. And, of course, in the English classes, where written papers 
are an ever-present necessity, the marked increases in legibility, accuracy, 
economy, and clarity were a joy to behold. In the seminars for the gifted 


] 


and in the basal studies for the limited, the verdict is unanimously in favor 


of the staying power of manusct pt writing and its superior rec 
a writing tool 

Lest the reader assume that manuscript writing ts the exclusive tool for 
Brookline High School writing, it must be added that opportunities are given 


to elect a ‘‘service course’ in cursive writing. Brookline has dev loj 1 several 


service courses to meet individual needs These service courses nclu le 
among others, instruction in personal use typing (very popular), personal us 


shorthand, onc per od social customs classes, and cursive writing. This is by 


no means a complete listing. The “service courses meeting one, two or 


three pe riods each week—are Brookline’s answer to group needs and interests 
in special services for the students. Teenagers taking the personal use typing 
courses are enthusiastic over its usefulness. They feel that coupled with manu 


script writing they have a double barrélled approach to their writing needs 
In addition, of course, there are substantial numbers of students enjoying the 


twin benefits of typing and manuscript writing in the business courses 


Summing up, there is wide endorsement among all concerned of the superior 


writing of the manuscript trained pupils in terms of legibility, accuracy, clarity 


speed, and quality of writing at every level. An ever present basis for com 
irison can be found in the uniformly poor handwriting of pupils trans 


ferring from public and independent schools were cursive writing of any 
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type is taught. Each year about one hundred and fifty transfer pupils are 
admitted to the Brookline High School. They bring with them, with few 
exceptions, all the handwriting problems that formerly plagued the high 
school in pre-manuscript writing days. They offer proof for all to read of 
the superior staying power and general usefulness of manuscript writing in the 


high school 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS ENDORSE MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


When the high-school newspaper conducted a poll in the columns devoted 
to inquiries of general interest, the staff and student comments ranged from 
strong endorsement to terse approval of the merits of manuscript writing in 
meeting the varied demands of class and extracurricular writing. A French 
teacher smiled a broad acceptance of the increased legibility and accuracy of 
vocabulary drills. In Spanish class a teenager asserted his grades were holding 
firm because even he could read his writing. A senior in German classes 
breathed a thankful sigh over the ease and speed with which she prepared 
her exercises. A Latin teacher reported she felt a lift every time she picked 
up a paper written in manuscript. Social customs seminar students agreed their 
notebooks and reports were twice as readable. In creative writing classes 
the manuscript trained students insisted their rewrite hours were somewhat 
reduced, and their creative efforts greatly enhanced. An English teacher de 
lared that manuscript written work is nearly as legible as typewritten work; 
and she couldn't praise too much the manuscript results as time and temper 
savers. A sophomore girl says she doesn’t worry the way some of her cursive 
trained classmates do when dictation comes along. A freshman boy declares 
he can write his manuscript prepared assignment in acceptable form more 
rapidly and with more satisfaction. A mathematics junior says he enjoys 
omparing the appearance of his manuscript written notes with the perplexities 
of the nearly illegible efforts of the transfer pupil sitting near him. And so 

goes. A hundred more supporting statements could easily be given from 
the many favorable comments of teachers and students. From all areas of 
nstruction where handwriting is indispensable came clear and_ substantial 
ndorsement of the superior merits and staying power of manuscript writing 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is impossible to ignore the weight of evidence for manuscript writing as 
useful tool, a tool with staying power, in the high-school years. This is no 
bandwagon movement en masse to a sparsely investigated, hastily conducted 


nadequately researched, and dimly experimented ente rprise Brookline takes 


d has taken over the years the middle of the road approach, avoiding the 
xtremes of cither direction, striving always for the best interests and educa- 


il welfare of the youth and the community. More than twelve years of 
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thorough investigation, carefully conducted inquiries, controlled and exhaustive 
research, and comprehensive experimentation have produced voluminous 
evidence of the factual and practical superiority of manuscript writing. The 
following facts speak for themselves. Manuscript writing helps students express 
themselves on paper with greater ease fluency, and legibility. Manuscript 
writing is as fast or faster than the cursive style. Manuscript writing ts mor 
advantageous to the left-handed and handicapped pupils. Manuscript writing 
is being adopted in industry and business more and more each day. Manu 
script writing better fulfills the daily needs of the boys and girls from grades 
one through twelve in school, in the community, and at work. Manuscript 
writing has won the approval of a large majority of interested parents, parents 
interested in the welfare of their children within the schools and community 

Research shows overwhelming and documented evidence of the superiority 
of the manuscript method of writing. Practice gives yearly and daily accumu 
lative proof of the wisdom of the adoption of the manuscript method of writing 
in the Brookline Public Schools. Twenty years of teaching experience in these 
schools have given the writer first-hand evidence of the superior staying power 
legibility and fluency, and the all-around usefulness of manuscript writing as 
a writing tool in a wide variety of situations. The motto of the Brooklin 
Public Schools is “We Serve Youth That Youth May Learn To Serve The 
outstanding school committee with its capable subcommittee on instruction 
the Handwriting Committee with its exhaustive studies and carefully prepared 
program; the schools’ able administrators and classroom teachers; the boys and 
girls of all ages and achievements; the great majority of interested parents—all 
concerned favor the continuing usefulness and superiority of manuscript writing 
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What Do College Students Know 
About Economic Geography? 


DON FARINELLA 


How DO college business students score on facts and knowledges of 
economic geography, which is helpful to global thinking and in developing 
a geographic concept? Apparently not too well, for in many of the areas of 
geography their knowledges are limited. The conclusion is based upon a recent 
study conducted at the University of Colorado in the School of Business. 
For this study an attempt was made to measure the facts and knowledges held 
by a group of college students in the course medium of economic geography. 

If any group of educated people should be taught to think upon a national 
and international level, the college-trained student should be so trained, and 
especially the college business student. Thinking on a global basis presupposes 
knowledges and facts upon which to build global thinking. To the educator 
this may mean geography; and to the business student, geography which is 
“economic’’ in nature. Economic geography, then, may be one of the helpful 
keys to global thinking and the education of the total person. 

An aspect of the recent study was the comparable testing of seventh-grade 
students of the Base Line Junior High School of Boulder, Colorado, with 
the college sample from the University of Colorado. The junior high-school 
sample was composed of the majority of those students enrolled in the seventh- 
grade world geography course at the Base Line Junior High School with a 
total of fifty-four students participating in the testing device 

The seventh-grade students were given exactly the same testing device which 
was formulated and given to the junior and senior college students. No 
explanation of the terms used in the testing device was offered to the seventh- 
grade students. The only variance between the two sample groups was the 
time element. The junior high-school students were given two hours of time 
to complete the testing device, while the college students received only fifty 
to sixty minutes. Most of the seventh-grade students were twelve to thirteen 
years of age. All the students were enrolled in the seventh-grade world 
geography course offered at the junior high school. 

The college students were, on the average, between twenty and twenty-three, 
years of age. The average was based upon a total ‘sample of 105 students. 
The total college group had taken, on an average, one third of a geography 
course in college during their college careers. 


Don Farinella is a Teacher of Business Education in Stockton, Illinois. 
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The college sample consisted of students in the major fields of finance, 
management, accounting, marketing, distributed major, business education, and 
commercial science. These various major fields of study were not equally 
represented, however, because the management and marketing groups con 
tributed by far the largest share of the sample 

The testing device consisted of questions based upon contemporary college 
textbooks. The textbooks were studied and questions which were pertinent to 
the statements made in the texts were formulated. Each question was formu 
lated upon a basic fact or occurrence. Some emphasis was placed upon 
phenomena local to the Colorado region, but it was not excessive since many 
of the college students were not residents of Colorado. For instance, if an 
author stated: “The average American mind holds many erroneous ideas about 
water power. Probably the most popular misconception is in regard to the 
importance of water power, for many people assume that virtually all of our 
electricity and most of our energy supply are derived from water power.’"!; then 
logically a question could be formulated to test whether the students had this 
misconception. The author further stated that: “Of the total energy supplied 
by mineral fuels and water power, 52.2 per cent was produced from coal; 
33 per cent, from petroleum; 11.3 per cent, from natural gas; and only 3.5 
per cent, from water power."? 

With these two statements, a question might well be stated—The world’s 
prime source of power is now considered to be: (a) atomic, (b) electric, (c) 
coal, (d) oil, and (e) natural gas. This, then, was the method upon which 


most of the questions were formulated. A total of 120 questions comprised 


the final testing device. These questions were within the following areas of 


geography: 





Area Number of Questions 


Mineral 24 
Regional 31 
Manufacturing 19 
Trade 12 
Physical 17 
Transportation 17 





The investigator does not presuppose that all the areas of economic 
geography were covered, nor even what some might consider the most impor- 
tant area. One should not conclude either that these questions comprised a 
thorough coverage of any field or area. 

A comparison of the questions missed between both groups tested revealed 
that the junior high-school students as a whole missed 10.69 per cent more 
questions than the college group. The comparisons in the individual areas were: 


1 Smith, J. Russell, and Phillips, Ogden M., Industrial And Commercial Geography. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Third Edition. 1946. P. 119 
2 Loc. cit. 
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Percentage of Questions Missed Percentage of Questions Missed 
Area by College Group by Junior High Group Difference 
Mineral 61.19 } 14.58 
Regional 71.64 3.86 
Manufacturing 55.08 d 14.41 
Trade 61.26 10.49 
Physical 58.54 8.23 
Transportation 61.12 . 12.62 





An interesting fact concerning these percentages is the small percentage of 
difference between the two groups in regional geography. The difference is 
only 3.86 per cent. In the original study made at the University of Colorado 
and including only college students, most of the college student groups scored 
lowest in questions missed in the area of regional geography. Most of the 


questions which made up the area of regional geography were not questions 


oncerning Colorado in particular but regional questions based upon the total 
United States. Only six of the total thirty-one questions in the regional section 
ould be considered questions concerning Colorado in particular 

The slight difference between the college group and the junior high-school 
group might lead one to conclude that in the area of regional geography, little 


additional information in the form of facts and/or knowledges is acquired 


by the college student above that attained at the seventh-grade level. Indicative 


ilso, considering the overall 11 per cent difference in scores, is that the college 
junior or senior student knows little more than the junior high-school student 
n all the areas of economic geography. This factor is especially prevalent 
in the area of physical geography, for here the seventh-grade pupils missed 
nly 8.23 per cent more questions than their college ‘‘contemporaries.” 

What overall conclusions can one derive from such an investigation? It is 
true that many factors may enter into the reasons for the results of the study; 
however, one could tentatively conclude that: 

1. Generally speaking, the scores of the junior high-school students and the college 
tudents followed each other quite closely 
2. The language used in the testi.g device and the overall difficulty of it did not 
¢ to deter the seventh-grade students. Considering that the testing device was 
rmulated for college-level people, the seventh-grade students scored remarkably well. 
3. Geography courses are not intensified at the higher levels of education, nor does 
seem that geography courses offer more of an increase in facts and knowledge as the 
lent becomes more mature. Other sciences have increasing levels of difficulty and 
ability, why not economic geography? Conceded, that geography on the college level is 
ecialized into specific areas, but what of the general course of economic geography? 
As stated earlier, the college group sampled had taken, on an average, one third of a 
geography course in college. Even with this additional kncwledge, the college students 
howed little overall gain in facts and knowledges of economic geography over the 
venth-grade students 
4. Only a slight increase in knowledge pertaining to economic geography is held 
by college business students beyond those knowledges known by seventh-grade students. 
5. The geographic concept and its consideration have not become a part of the 
lege business student's thinking 
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International Understanding 
Through Education 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


_ the preamble to the constitution of UNEsco: “Ignorance of each 
other's ways has been a common cause of the suspicion and distrust between 
the peoples of the world through which their differences have all too often led 
to war. Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.’ The world has achieved physical unity 
in terms of the long-range bomber, the atomic bomb, and television. On the 
other hand, through a lack of understanding we are rushing toward self and 
cultural destruction. Peace can only come through economic stability and the 
avoidance of political differences. These can be forwarded by the develop 
ment of international understanding. 

In going over the pages of history, one cannot help but note that there were 
no provisions made for international educational co-operation in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, which 
grew out of the League of Nations and which was organized in 1921, achieved 
meager results, including textbook revision intended to correct the tendancy 
toward nationalism particularly in the teaching of history; international con- 
ferences on higher education, government and economics, radio, copyright pro 
tection, microfilm for the preservation of documents, inter-library exchanges 
League of Nation's Societies, which, while not officially sponsored by the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, had considerable educational influence 
in increasing the interest in international affairs 

The potentialities of UNEsco, the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, for the development of international understanding 
is still in a formative stage, having a constitution and plans for functional pro 
cedures, but still awaiting its acceptance by the nations of the world through 
formal ratification. Its success may be hoped for because of the initial incorpora 
tion in the total United Nations program and the experience gained from the 
failure of the Committee in Intellectual Co-operation and the League of Nations 
Its potentialities include real development of international understanding 
through functional development of the cogent means evolved by men of good 
will during the period after the First World War. Its functionalism requires 
the active co-operation of teachers, administrators, and the general public. 

In exploring for an answer and solution to this current important problem 
it is well to mention other agencies that are fostering the development of in 


J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education at Chico State College, Chico, California 
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ternational understanding. Over 600 organizations have concerned themselves 
with this development. In the United States four organizations may be cited 
as typical: The American Association of University Women, concerned with 
developing post-graduate work on an international basis; The Institute of In- 


ternational Education, which fosters student-professor exchanges through inter- 
national exchange of fellowships; the Carnegie Endowment, which contributes 
toward studies in international law, education, economics, and history; and the 
National Education Association, which works for international understanding 
through its Educational Policies Commission and the Committee on International 
Relations. 

In conclusion, what are the factors that are contributing to the development 
of international understanding? Such activities as increased exchange of 
cultural materials including books, films, music, and art; the development of an 
international language; enhanced international teacher-student exchange; and 
the development of international symbolism are factors that could contribute 


to the development and the popularity of international understanding 





A MODERN CLASSROOM 


A modern, self-contained classroom unit for secondary schools, designed and 
furnished for maximum use of instructional aids, has been installed permanently at 
New York University. The full-size model has been built into the re-designed first 
floor of NYU's Press Annex Building, 26 Washington Place, New York City. It was 
developed by Professor A. J. Foy Cross and Associate Professor Irene F. Cypher of the 
NYU School of Education, in conjunction with officials of the National Education 
Association and Eggers and Higgins, New York City architects. The unit's furniture, 
audio-visual materials, and other physical equipment represent the most advance 
products of leading manufacturers 

The room consists of two major areas: the main classroom and the conference work 
sections. The classroom section contains space for discussion, demonstrations, and 
informal reading; a television-radio-phonograph core; a project center with work tables 
and suitable storage area; and a visitors’ section that features a continuing graphic 
presentation of the groups’ activities. The furniture is designed for flexible arrangement 
and all projection equipment is on rolling stands. In the classroom section individual 
groups can work on separate projects unhindered. As many as seven different groups 
can Carry on activities at one time The conference area consists of an office conference 
room; a work section where students can mount slides, review and splice films, and 
store those items; and a dark room with a developing and printing laboratory 

Physical arrangements for ventilation and lighting take into account the problems 
of relatively darkened light conditions for film projection and development. Light 
control is made possible by plastic drapes and venetian blinds. Modern air regulator 
units control ventilation and temperature 

The NYU School of Education will be happy ta have architects, builders, educators, 
and members of school boards view the room. The set up is designed to be a graphic aid 
for all persons interested in better classrooms for our schools, for those planning the 
re-design of old school buildings, and for those who are considering the building of 


new schools. 








The Contribution of Athletics to the 
Education of High School Youth 


EUGENE YOUNGERT 


. 
; YOME of the best teaching I have seen has been done by competent coaches 


in the athletics programs of our secondary schools. The reason is easy to find 


the coach wants to teach his subject matter, and he wants to teach the boy 
Unless he teaches the subject matter and the boy, he will not get acceptable 
results on the field, on the court, or in the pool 

Two remarks I seem to hear welling up from you as you read. One in friendly 
disappointment says He couldn't have started more tritely."’ The other in 
sardonic skepticism says: “The guy has to win his games or else!’ 

I think both remarks are wrong. That I have not spoken tritely I can show 
you by a question How many of you would double your gifts to the Com- 
munity Chest if all of your colleagues would teach the student with the interest 
they lavish on the subject matters they profess?” Or have you been spared the 
remark so often made in pedantic pride: “I'll teach what I have to teach, and 
if they don't get it, it's their fault, and not mine?’’ But what coach teaches his 
subject matter and drops it there? And what coach does not find deep satisfac 
tion and joy in how the boy uses what he has been taught? That is why you find 


the disciple-master relationship between the athlete and his coach 


Nor do I agree that, in general, the coach teaches only to win. When he 
does do that, I believe it is usually because someone on the policy level either by 
omission or commission has made him do it. I know that, in my experience as a 
principal going back to 1922, I have never worked with a coach who did not 
have regard for his boys and who did not glory for them in their success, albeit 
he did have the desire to win without which the life of a coach would be 
desolate indeed 

Do I mean that contributions of athletics to high-school youth are only good 
and never bad? I do not, and I shall point out that the contributions are both 
good and bad. I start with this statement about teaching because good teach 
ing in a worthy activity lies in the forefront of value in any school that calls 


itself an educational institution 

Eugene Youngert is Superintendent of the Oak Park and River Forest High School 
in Oak Park, Illinois. He is also a member of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Commission 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This article is 
reprinted from the January, 1954, issue of the North Central Association Quarterly by 
permission of both the author of the article and the managing editor of the Quarterly, 


Harlan C. Koch 
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I want to talk briefly about a coach who taught me handball——about how he 
taught. Listen’ to him talking while we are dressing for the court 

“Now, look, Gene, we'll do ricochet shots today. Make them as automatic 
as habits and I'll make a handball player out of you. Then you'll get a real 
thrill out of this game and be ready for faster company. That's what you want, 
isn't it? Here's how you do them... .. And while Coach makes his explana- 
tion, let's go down to the court and see what happens next. On the way, let me 
say that Coach made an ideal assignment. He knew what he wanted me to learn 
and he saw to it that I knew what I was to learn. He knew that, out of our 
practice in fundamental stroke and service, I had acquired the physical skills 
with which to do the next job. His challenge of faster company toned me up 
mentally—that's called motivation in the books. He made me want to learn. 

On the court, it started like this: ‘““You stand there, Gene, between me and 
the wall. I'll hit the ball to you. Return it to the front wall and ricochet it off 
the side wall and it'll be out of my reach . Now I'll get between you and 
the wall. So, you richochet off the side wall onto the front wall and it'll bounce 
along the front of the court, out of my reach. Here, I'll show you. Feed me 
one... . See? You couldn't get anywhere near it. Give me another. . . . You'll 
lose your breath chasing them. Now you try. I'll feed you. ... Fine! I 
couldn't get that one No, keep that kind more down front Now I'll 


shift around and you figure angles to keep the ball away from me That's 


the idea! 

And with skillful demonstration and guided practice, Coach showed me the 
how of it, and the why of it, and the use of it, and made me eager for the 
task, and confident. When once I hit the ball with my doubled up fist, he 
stopped me with a sharp ‘Hey!’ and re-taught me that one cannot control 
direction with all of the angles on the closed fist as with the open palm. He 
would not accept performance from me below what I had learned 

As you would expect, we wound up with a game in which his words were 
sweet music to me: “Remember, Gene, keep me guessing. You're learning those 
shots to use and not just for exercise, you know That was a dandy 
Here, first thing you know, you'll be beating me, and then who'll be coach? 


Basically that is how coaches teach, no matter how much the ornamentation 
of the teaching may vary from coach to coach. There is sound preparation of 
the lesson by the teacher, clear assignment and demonstration, insistence upon 
learning, necessary practice and drill, use in a satisfying situation, and motiva- 
tion throughout the whole process sufficient to develop a desire to do the task 
assigned. Good teaching is a virtue and a contribution to the school. 

As a second contribution I shall lump together this complex of values— 
the seeming personification of the school into an entity, possessed of and en- 
gendering spirit, and growing a loyalty frequently as strong in reunion of sons 
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and daughters as in sophomores still viewing graduation as a hopeful dream 
I do not mean that only athletics do that and I hasten to add that an occasional 
St. Olaf through music emblazons its name from shore to shore. However, I 
appeal only to experience; for what electrifies a school community as does an 
athletic contest with a worthy foe? Oh, we might wish that the same excite- 
ment could be achieved for curriculum, drama, or unembellished statement of 
the need of a new building for academic classes. But, even if it is about a new 
science hall that we are called together, the films that Alma Mater shows to 
illumine memory and open the purse are shot through with flashes of the games 
that Alma Mater played, and especially of those that Alma Mater won 


I have attended games with headmasters who are Protestant ministers or 
priests of the Roman Catholic faith. Reverend gentlemen though they are, they 
hunch forward on less than the edge of their chairs and chant the cheerleaders 


ritual as faithfully as you and I 


That the spirit can do harm I grant before you say it, but when it does that, 
or, better, when it begins to do it, it is time for educational practice to steer it 
straight. Let me illustrate out of the school I serve. Our student council and 
Monogram Club have been aware of the general sad decline in sportsmanship 
of spectators in the stands and have committed themselves to reversal of that 
trend. By one good plan after another they have kept us so reasonably well 
behaved that I have been proud of the restraint our boys and girls exhibited in 
the occasional depths of hopeless anguish that only the children of Alma 
Mater, Junior, seem able to feel 


My own notion is that this exaltation of the school almost into Person and 
its consequent development of spirit and loyalty are among the major assets of 
the school. What I need, then, to do is to realize that assets can increase or 
decrease in value, and to give them the attention that will preserve or enhance 
their worth. I know that I hope never to be principal of a high school that 
does not have the lift of an athletics program well conceived and soundly 
administered as an integral part of the educational ideal of the school 


In the third place we know that able student leadership grows out of school 
athletics. In common with many of you, I have observed what increasing 
demands modern sport makes upon intelligence, and I have been pleased with 
the extent to which modern coaches insist that boys remain scholastically eligible 
through good classroom work. Couple intelligence with insistence upon fair 
play and high sportsmanship, and with the team and school spirit and the 
loyalty implicit in athletic competition, and we possess the material out of 
which leadership is made. In our school I have a vivid reminder of this on 
every Friday, for on Fridays our Monogram Club has asked all athletes to wear 


the school letters they have won in interscholastic sport. They are a powerful 
group in the school, those letter men; a powerful group for good. 
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m When the cry is raised that athletes sometimes lead in wrong directions, it 
al is well to think of them, boy by boy, and realize gratefully how many of 
I them build the school, and how few of them tear it down. It is well, also, to 
™ bear in mind the hurtful influences that beat upon our boys, and to help protect 
= against them. I mean, particularly, the adulation heaped by persons and press 
sas upon lads not yet trained to discriminate and to judge, until I marvel at the 
- good sense that allows so few of them to consider themselves too big for their 
” britches or their hats 
- To me come two examples among many of athletics leadership in the recent 
life of the school I serve. Last year, when a small group of students would 
or have liked to taunt our opponents on the floor and the officials as well, members 
ey of our varsity basketball team joined forces with the student council and the 
s Monogram Club to help keep the recalcitrants in line with student policy of 
sportsmanship in the stands. You can imagine the effect of action of that sort 
t. Again, our student council organization that helps to induct, and literally to 
it indoctrinate entering students, into the school has on it many athletes. I have 
d often wished that freshmen would listen to me with the pop-eyed acceptance 
p that they accord the athlete when he talks with them in their home rooms and 
t answers their questions about what students accept as desirable conduct and 
1. attitude in the school. But why belabor the point? You know that strong 
2 student leadership does grow out of athletics and that that leadership will be 
s for good if the school will let and help it be 
In the fourth place, there are some outcomes that are claimed for athletics 
that I think are soundly claimed, but in a somewhat diminishing degree under 
certain tendencies in modern sports. We say that in the game the athlete is 
placed in an independent situation in which he has to stand on his own feet 
i and not on alibis; although I have often thought in football, at least, that 
: the boy must be wondering whether he isn't standing on the coach's feet as 
, the orders have come in from the bench for almost every play, telling the 
offense what to do and the defense how to deploy to meet the expected ,attack 
Surely, all of us have seen in sport a speed of thought and of decision and 
of action that we would not have deemed possible within the nervous system 


of a high-school boy—thought, decision, action, all consummated within the 

' limits of a thin split second. Then we have known that athletics do present the 
occasion for self-reliance and all that that connotes for the boy who with his 

teammates must think and act his way to victory. Yes, and then we have 

deplored the succession of rotating quarterbacks who have become the mes- 

senger boys through whom the coach has become the odd man in the game. 

But, even so, we have known that the continuing development of a game 

defies prediction from the bench, and we have loyally given our allegiance to 

our theory that training in self-reliance is an outcome of athletics in our 
schools. Our hope is that full independence will be restored to the boys so 
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that the full measure of self-reliance can be realized by and for the boys who 
are our boys 

In the fifth place, I shall state another outcome with brevity consonant to 
its appearance. How often have we not wondered how many boys have been 
saved for school by sports; who have persisted in school because of sports; 
who through sports have become good school citizens and gone on to college 
or job, loyal to themselves, loyal to us, and loyal to the schools they once 
thought to desert? How many are those boys? Look into your own heart for 
the answer to that, for there is where the answer lies! 

Lastly——what, lastly?—well, no, not lastly—but lastly before I talk about 
influences that I think are bringing about bad athletics contributions to the 
program of the secondary school: Laugh at me as you wish, but to me it 
is good for a community to have an activity in which energy-laden youth can 


become satisfyingly tired, physically. At least, that is true in cities, and I 


Suspect it is true more generally than we might believe. There is satisfaction 


in physical tiredness that stops short of exhaustion, and there is delight in 
physical tiredness from long muscle activity in play or constructive work 
But modern society asks machines to do the home chores a boy once did; in 
its expanding towns it takes away what a boy considers his natural playground; 
and by its automobiles it makes unsafe such simple fun as the coasting that in 
my boyhood memories makes winter the most desirable season of the year 
This breach athletics fill and, in filling it, contribute worthily to the education 
of high-school youth 
THE CLOUD ON THE HORIZON 

Now I want to look at the cloud on the horizon. For there is a cloud, a 
portentous cloud that menaces what many of us consider the greatest value in 
inter-school atheltics. I dwell upon it because it can be dispelled, and I empha- 
size it because, if we do not dispel it, athletics may teach evil rather than good 

The greatest benefit I know in athletics is sportsmanship. Do you remember 
the sportsman’s code: that the true sportsman plays the game for honorable 
victory; that he respects a worthy foe; that he will not dishonor himself or 
the game by getting, through dishonorable and unfair means, advantage for 
himself and disadvantage for the boy and team he plays against? All this we 
learned as the heart of the amateur code, and we revered it as something to 
be cherished at all cost. 

I do not imply that we were simon-pure. We definitely were not. But the 
code was there, and it was taught and preached to player and spectator alike 

I think the code is breaking down, and I think I know the cause. I see it as 
something much more direct than only social atmosphere created by the general 
slithering decline of integrity under the impact of war and inflation. And 
because I thus see it and analyze it as direct cause, I think it can be exposed 
and overcome—if the will to defeat it exists. 
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Let me illustrate the point before I make it, although in the four illustrations 


it may come clear of itself 


1. A well-known coach was lecturing on finesse to high-school basketball 
coaches. Among other things, he taught how his team contrived to beat one of 
the highest rated teams of the year. He said that his real obstacle to victory 
was the presence on the other team of one of the most famous players of our 
day, and that the route to victory lay in tempting that man to make enough 
fouls to effect his removal from the game. And he taught it as sound game 
tactics that, although it took deliberate fouling by four successive players (that 
could be twenty fouls), they tricked their prey into five fouls and then pro- 
ceeded to win the game. I wish I could say that someone in the clinic raised a 
voice for fair play, but I cannot. Where else in the curriculum do we teach 
students to violate the governing law in order to gain advantage at the expense 


of disadvantage to another? 


2. Several times I have seen a kind of deceit that seems especially repre- 
hensible. I suspect that it is founded upon a false sense of chivalry, but it 
nevertheless is a lie and a deliberate violation of the rule. Here it is: A 
valuable player has four fouls, and commits the fifth. Another boy, with 


fouls to spare,’ raises his hand to the scorekeeper in response to the rule 


requiring the fouling player to raise his hand. Unless the official, who is busy 


setting up the free throw, catches the deceit, it may go undetected and its 
purpose be achieved. Where else in the curriculum do we teach students to 
violate the governing law in order to gain advantage at the expense of dis- 


advantage to another ? 


3. Who hasn't seen the orgy of fouls committed by a team on the short end 
of the score? Doesn't it seem rather silly deliberately to give the team that is 
ahead a chance without opposition to make still another point? No, it doesn’t 
seem silly to boys who have been taught that it is sound tactics to trade one 
for a possible two when you're behind. You see, the boys understand that 
the greatest penalty in modern basketball is loss of the ball, and they realize 
that a team suffers that penalty when it makes its one point from the 
free-throw line. The catch is, as the language of the game goes, that you gain 
the opportunity to trade one for two by committing a foul, and, if it is his 
intention to gain that opportunity, the boy makes the trade by an intentional 
foul. Where else in the curriculum do we teach students to violate the govern- 
ing law in order to gain advantage at the expense of disadvantage to another? 


By the way, there would be little intentional fouling if the rules gave the 
offended team one free throw, and then, whether the free throw were good or 
not, possession of the ball out of bounds, say, opposite the center circle or a 
back court line. There would be a situation which it would be hard for a team 
to see anything but penalty in the commission of a foul 
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Of course, all teams don't sce deliberate fouls as a legitimate means to 


victory. The little town of Hebron was the 1952 Illinois state basketball 


champion I remember one game in which their whole team drew only ten 


fouls, and another soon after in which they drew only eight 

The most serious aspect of the situation revealed by these illustrations, and 
by others in my records, is that players, coaches, and spectators seem to have 
accepted it as settled practice that a team that does not commit fouls in order 
to guarantee a chance to win is just plain dumb. In other words, practice that 
is diametrically the opposite of the sportsmanship code is considered smart 
practice. Where else in the curriculum do we teach students that it is smart 
practice to violate the governing law in order to gain advantage at the expense 
of disadvantage to another ? 

4. Do you know what the “exalted spotter” is? I'll tell you. Some years 
ago, a coach in a professional football league decided to place an assistant on 
top of the stands, whence to telephone reports to the bench on the formations 
of the foe and how to out-maneuver them. Were I in the professional league, 
I'd probably do the same, for it would be one of my purposes, as a minimum, 
to stay solvent and, as a maximum, to make a lot of money. To do that I would 
have to win games in order to attract a big gate 

Our school, in common with others, has pursued the notion that our major 
purpose in athletics is the education of students. We scorn neither money nor 
winning, but we think everything else must be ancillary to our major purpose 
education. Therefore, despite its use by many colleges and high schools, we 
provide no facilities for an “exalted spotter’ on our field; nor will we equip 
our players with helmets containing receivers through which to hear direct 
orders from the bench, when they become available. We think the boys should 
play the game on the field 

We have been argued with rather strenuously when a rival coach has insisted 
that we furnish him with a line to the roof. But we have thus far stood firm 
on it that boys on the field should use what the coach has taught them and 
not do what they continually are told. And we have hopes that in the interest 
of amateur athletics as education the “exa'ted spotter’ will disappear from 
school fields. 

Now why have the sorts of practices that I have been relating to you become 
fact? I think it is because of the intrusion of the spirit of professional athletics 
into the spirit of amateur athletics to the detriment and even to the possible 
eventual destruction of the amateur code. Particularly hurtful has been the 
growing insistence that every team has to win all of its games, and that the 
coach who cannot do that should be dismissed. Bad team practices are bound 
to result from such an impossible condition, as is also the frequently noxious 
behavior of spectators and towns that believe that only they are entitled to 


victory. 
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Who is to blame? It is easy to say the coaches and athletics directors, but I 
think they are more victims than inventors. As I see it, we on the policy levels 
of administration have much responsibility for what has happened; for, by 
failing at times to lead and at times to hold, we have allowed intolerable 
pressures to develop. I think we have erred less consciously than by omission, 
as we have permitted the weight of other duties to exclude athletics from our 
considerations of educational philosophy. And I think it is our obligation now 
to re-dedicate high-school sport to the amateur code. 

Under pressure, coaches in schools and colleges have done what they could 
have been expected to do. Asked to win or leave, they have demanded more 
money, both to compensate for strain and to serve as insurance in the intervals 
between firings and hirings. And under the policy of win or leave, they have 
gone out to find or buy players with whom to win The strange thing is, of 
course, that just as men won't let tailors leave off the institutionalized buttons 
from the sleeves of their coats, so some bad practices have become so institu- 
tionalized that, for instance, the subsidization of athletes, to such an extent as 
almost to constitute purchase, is often defended as the bed-rock prerequisite of 
amateur sport! 

But I think we are on the way out. The colleges of the North Central 
Association, through the Commission on Colleges and Universities, are devel- 
oping sound criteria for the regulation of athletics, which they intend to 
enforce. They have confessed to the existence of bad practices, and, in con- 
fession, have found the will and strength to reform. We in the high schools 
must follow suit. We must seek the leadership of our Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, of our national and state principals’ associations, and of our 
national and state athletics’ associations, which in many instances are already 
prepared to lead even beyond our desire to go. But, let us, too, find in our 
confession of bad practices the will and strength to reform, for we then will 
restore athletics to their full position of influence in the education of American 
youth. Then the amateur code will stand without tarnish; honorable victory, 
respect for a worthy opponent, no personal or team advantage through dis- 
honorable and unfair means. What a heritage in which to clothe our youth 
for their life beyond our doors 
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A Junior High School Promotion Plan 


VIRGIL E. TOMPKINS 


A: THE end of each school year many junior high schools are faced with 
the question of what to do with those students in the seventh and eighth 
grades who are not achieving up to grade levels in their academic work. This 
1S particularly true in schools in which heterogeneous grouping 1s practiced 
Due to the practice of students progressing up the educational ladder, the 
disparity in their achievement levels in these grades may be widened to five 
or six grades and, in some instances, even more. Consequently, this very often 
results in failure or retention for those at the lower levels of achievement 
Many educators contend that these people need not meet with failure and 
disappointment. They maintain these students can be reached; can be moti 
vated; and can successfully achieve within a heterogeneous setting. Far be it 
from the author to dispute these claims. In our present-day schools, however, 
with their limited supply of personnel and facilities, it is not as easy to accom 
plish as these authorities would have us believe. Moreover, it isn't something 
that can be provided for in a short period of time 

When the ninth grade is reached, most schools usually permit students a 
greater amount of freedom in the selection of their subjects. In this way, the 
range of disparities is somewhat narrowed due to the homogeneity which auto- 
matically results from the selection of courses and subjects by the students 
Thus the problem becomes pretty much localized in the seventh and eighth 
grades 

Some schools avoid this failure problem by following the practice of auto 
matic promotion. This does not present a problem in itself. However, in many 
instances the elimination of one problem creates another. This very often 
is the case where this practice is followed. First, there is the danger of many 
students becoming lackadaisical and developing the attitude of ““Why should 
I study; I'll pass anyway?’’And second, such a policy often subjects a school 
to much criticism from the public. In the first instance we certainly don't 
want to foster such a languishing attitude among our students. While in the 
latter case, it is easily understood why people are opposed to a policy where 
seemingly there are no standards. They were required to meet certain standards 
when they were in school and, therefore, they feel that today’s pupils should 
do likewise. In a modified sense, we, as educators, must agree with them. It 


would be depressing, indeed, to look to a future society where there would be 
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no goals for which to strive. The difficult problem in connection with estab- 
lishing standards in schools, however, seems to lie in the fact that educators 
cannot agree upon what they should be. This is evidenced by the many and 
various forms of marking and reporting practices which have been experi- 
mented with to record success or failure among students 

Two years ago in the junior high-school department of the Suffern High 
School we were faced with this problem of non-achievement in academic sub- 
jects among some of our seventh- and cighth-grade students. Except for 
isolated cases, we had in the past been permitting these people to be promoted. 
This policy had been followed because it was felt that, if retention was deemed 
advisable in individual cases, it would already have been done in the ele- 
mentary grades. Despite this, there were evidences among these people that 
they were not exerting a great deal of effort and that they were developing a 
poor attitude about school in general. Also, there were occasional utterances 
by the people in the community that they were not pleased with our promo- 


tion policy. A course of action was decided upon. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLANNING 


The first move was to make promotion a topic of discussion at one of our 
Parent-Faculty Association meetings. A panel composed of students, parents, 
and teachers led the discussion. Many views were readily expressed on the 
subject. There seemed to be unanimous agreement among the large number 
present that they were opposed to automatic promotion per se, and that some 
required standards should be met before a student was permitted to be promoted. 

The records of the non-achieving students were then examined. It was found 
that the students seemed to fall into three major categories: (1) those students 
with average ability or above who were not exerting much effort; (2) those 
people with little ability but who were exerting a great deal of effort; and 
(3) those with little ability who were exerting very little or no effort. 

After many meetings and much deliberation, one of the early points 
agreed upon was that the effort the students exerted would be a big influencing 
factor as to whether they would be promoted or not. To provide for all of 
the students in the three major categories listed required many avenues of 
possible disposition. Therefore, the following status-areas in which students 
might be placed were established: 

1. Retention in same grade—Those students who were to be retained in the same 
grade were chiefly those with ability who had exerted little effort and had received failing 
grades. Others who might also be placed in this status-area were students who had 
failing marks due to excessive absences or who were poorly adjusted socially with other 
students of their present grade due to immaturity 

2. Promoted on probation—Those students who were to be promoted in a proba- 
tionary status were to be given five weeks to demonstrate that they could do the work 


of the next higher grade. Subject teachers were to counsel these people weekly during 
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that period. Unless there was clear evidence that satisfactory work was being done, these 
students would be returned to their previous grade 

3. Promoted to a remedial cla Remedial classes were to be established on_ the 
different grade levels. These classes were to be for those people who had demonstrated 
a great dea! of effort throughout the year to achieve passing grades, but, due to some 
reason, had not been able to keep pace with the other students of the grade. Classes in 
the different subject areas were to be taught by those teachers on the staff who were 
considered best qualified for this type of work. The number in the different classes was 
to be kept to approximately twenty. By doing this it was thought teachers would be 
able to give more individualized help and would be able to work with the student at the 
grade level at which he had demonstrated ability to achieve. No set amount of subject 
matter was to be achieved. Students would progress at their own rate of speed. Students 
attending these classes were to be heterogeneously grouped in home rooms and in the 
non-academic classes such as physical education, shop, et 

1. Retained in present grade home room but to take subjects in the next higher 
grade—It was a question whether to promote on a probationary status, or retain in the 
same grade, those students who were to be placed in this status-area. It was felt these 
students would profit from a good “jolt The conditions listed under the probationary 
status-area were to prevail for this group. At the end of the first five-week period, these 
people were to be placed in the home room of the next higher grade, if they had been 
doing satisfactory work, or be required to repeat their previous year's subjects. The pos 
sibility of their repeating was greater in this status than had they been promoted on a 
strictly probationary basis 


5. Placed in a special cla The students who were to be placed in this status 


were those who needed a great deal of individualized help which could not possibly 
be given in any of the previous listed classifications. Admission also depended upon 
students meeting requirements set by the State Education Department 


6. Individual program—lIn addition to the above classifications, students might be 


ermitted to take courses on the senior high-school level provided their interests and 
& i 


aptitudes indicated that they could profit from them. This pertained primarily to the 


vocational courses 

Flexibility was to be maintained throughout so that it would be possible 
to change the status of a student without too much difficulty. It might be said 
that the establishment of these status-areas was a form of homogeneous 
grouping. In a modified sense, this would be true. Need this be bad, however? 

After the framework had been established, the next problem which presented 
itself was the placement of these students. In this endeavor, it was agreed that 
what was best for the individual pupil would be the first and major factor 
to take into consideration. In determining this, in addition to effort expended, 
the factors to be considered were chronological age, I. Q., physical and social 
maturity, adjustment within group, and achievement 

After the screening process had been completed, and final dispositions were 
agreed upon, a personal letter was sent to the parents or guardians of each 
pupil involved, explaining the placement of their child for the next year 
They were encouraged to come to the school or communicate with the prin 
cipal if there were any questions. Surprisingly enough, not more than eight 
parents responded. In only three cases were there any objections relative to 
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actual placement. Interesting to note, one of the parents who offered some 
objections to her child being placed in a remedial section called the principal 
about midway through the following year and requested that her child's status 
not be changed. She said that, for the first time in his school career, he seemed 
to be happy and enjoyed coming to school 

During the first year that this revised policy was in effect, opinionnaires were 
distributed to the members of the faculty, the students, and to a group of 
parents. Without exception, the members of the faculty felt the new policy 
was a big improvement. They felt the attitude and effort displayed by the 
students in general had showed marked improvement. From what they could 
observe, the establishment of the different classifications, particularly the 
remedial, did not adversely affect any of the students. Those who taught 
remedial class groups remarked that the students seemed much happier once 
they began to realize some success in their work. This attitude was later 
confirmed when the students had an opportunity to express their opinions 

When it came to getting the reactions of the students, care was taken in 
distributing the opinionnaires. We were particularly interested to compare 
the reactions of the students in the regular sections with these who were in the 
remedial sections. The reactions of 284 students in regular classes and 65 


students in remedial classes are reflected in the following table 


STUDENT REACTIONS TO SOME OF QUESTIONS ON QUESTIONNAIRE 





Percentage of Percentage of 
regular class remedial class 
Questions students (N-284) students (N-65) 
Yes No Yes No 
1. Do you think everybody should be promoted 30.7 69.3 20.6 79.4 
at the end of the year? 
2. Do you think that it is a good idea to have 90.3 9.7 93.8 6.2 


the remedial classes as they are organized 
this year? 

3. Do you think students work harder if they 83.0 16.9 81.8 18.2 
know they may be kept back? 

96.9 3.1 


N 


4. Do you think those people who have worked 90.8 9 
hard but have failing averages should be 
promoted? 





From the results in the above table it can be seen that the students did not 
like the practice of automatic promotion. Apparently they feel that some 
standards should be maintained. They seemed to feel that, whether or not 
these standards are met, students should be promoted anyway if they have tried 
hard. Because of this feeling, it may have influenced their reactions to the 
question relative to the remedial sections. Here we see that an overwhelming 
majority favored such sections. Significant to note, moreover, is the high per- 
centage of those members of the remedial sections who favored such grouping 
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Among some of the other findings gathered from the opinionnaire are that 
students favor the practice of promoting people on probation. They also feel 
that it is a good idea to retain some people in the same grade while permit- 
ting them to take the subjects of the next higher grades 

Despite the fact that the opinionnaire followed the introduction of the new 
promotion policy and may have influenced the thinking of the students 
somewhat, it would appear that we would still be safe in concluding that, in 
general, they prefer a promotional policy where certain requirements must be 
met in order to be promoted. Although the number of parents replying to the 
opinionnaire was too small to draw any significant conclusions, the few who 
did reply were almost unanimously in favor of the change 

It is hoped that this new policy can be improved upon as some of the 
features of our long-range planning can be put into practice. Already some 
of these have been realized. Additional guidance personnel have been pro 
vided; the curriculum is under study amd is being revised; an attempt is being 
made to give more recognition to those students who do achieve successfully; 
and efforts are being made to secure more teaching personnel so that the 
teaching load of individual teachers will be lightened. By so doing, teachers 
will have more time to gather supplemental teaching materials such as books, 
magazines, audio-visual aids, efc., so as to meet and stimulate the interests of the 
students to a higher degree. At the same time, they will have more time to work 
with individual students and to study their backgrounds in more detail 

We make no sweeping claims relative to our present policy. We realize 
it is not a panacea for all promotion ills. The only claim we do make is that 
we were faced with an unhappy situation that is not unique to our school 
and we have attempted to do something about it. From the results observed 


thus far, it would seem that we are headed in the right direction 





DO YOU LIKE CARTOONS? 


ee ie high-school principals use cartoons on their bulletin boards 


to attract, amuse, and instruct the pupils in their school. Teachers have 


learned to collect appropriate cartoons for their classrooms because of 
the interest obtained from pupils. 


Your teachers and students will find much to laugh about and many 
teaching values in the 8 sets of cartoons with 12 pictures in each set 
They may be obtained from the Nationa! Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
for each set which is composed of 12 cartoons 











Qualifications of Foreign 
Language Teachers 


A COMMITTEE REPORT* 


A. OBJECTIVES 


‘ow STUDY of modern foreign languages in the public schools of the 
United States is of very great and immediate importance to the welfare of the 
nation. The role of international leadership which the United States is now 
forced to assume demands that as many of its citizens as possible shall be 
skilled in the languages of other nations and shall develop a better under- 
standing of the cultural patterns and thought processes of our neighbors in 
a shrinking world. Competent instruction in foreign languages should, there 
fore, be available to all 

The objectives of the study of a foreign language are two-fold: both the 
progressive acquisition of a skill and a progressive intellectual experience 
The study of a foreign language, when skillfully taught under proper condi- 
tions, provides a new experience, progressively enlarging the pupil's horizon 
through the introduction to a new medium of communication and a new 
culture pattern, and progressively adding to his sense of pleasurable achieve- 
ment. This experience involves the acquisition of a set of skills which can 
become real mastery for professional use when practiced long enough 
These skills include the increasing ability to understand, speak, read, and 
write the foreign language for greater profit and enjoyment in such steadily 
expanding activities as foreign travel, business, diplomacy, as well as for 
vocational and professional purposes. The intellectual experience includes 
an understanding of /anguage, giving the pupil a new perspective on English 
and a greater effectiveness of expression. It also includes a gradually expanding 
knowledge of a foreign country—its geography, history, and culture—and, 
as a consequence, a better perspective on American culture and a more en- 
lightened Americanism. When it is properly taught, the result of foreign 
language study can be: widened personal horizons, tolerance toward national 
and racial differences, and better international understanding. Language skills, 


*This report was prepared by a Committee composed of the following persons 
STEPHEN A. FREEMAN, Middlebury College, Chairman; THEODOKE ANDERSON, Yale 
University; Finis E. ENGLEMAN, Connecticut State Department of Education; E 
DUNCAN GRIZZELL, University of Pennsylvania; JOHN HOLDEN, Vermont State Depart- 
ment of Education; KATHRYN O'Brien, The High School, Brookline, Mass.; and T. M 
STINNETT, National Commission for Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association. The assignment of the Committee was to survey the 
closely related problems of the preparation, certification, placement, and supervision of 
the foreign language teacher 
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like all practical skills, may never be perfected and may be later forgotten, 


yet the enlarging and enriching results of the cultural experience endure 


throughout life 
B. THE EXISTING SITUATION 


It is of the utmost importance that the teachers of foreign languages be 
adequately prepared to lead their pupils to the attainment of these objectives 
Many of the men and women now teaching foreign languages in our schools 
are well trained and effective. It is unfortunately true also that many are 
poorly trained and that, consequently, much of the language instruction now 
being given is really poor and fails to achieve the desired results. Teachers 
too often do not have a real command of the language itself and have had 
little personal contact with the foreign country and its culture. The worst 
obstacle to the progress of modern language study has always been the lack 
of properly qualified teachers. Since the first World War, standards of 
language teacher training have improved but very little. Because of the 
shortage of teachers in all fields, state certificating boards have had to relax 
already low standards. It was estimated early in 1954 that 72,000 teachers 
were employed on substandard or emergency certificates in all fields, an 
increase of 2,000 over the previous year. The situation is rapidly growing 
worse. Analysis of birth statistics indicates a rapid increase in school popula- 
tion, and a shortage of half a million teachers by 1960. Even assuming no 
change in the enrollments in language classes, the problem of the low-standard 
language teacher is very serious. With the school population curve mounting 
steeply and the American public recognizing the increasing importance of 
foreign language study, the shortage of well-trained teachers becomes truly 


alarming. 
C. QUALIFICATIONS 


This Committee presents the following outline of what it considers to be 
the proper qualifications for a foreign language teacher in a secondary school: 

1. An upright character, of complete integrity, fit to be a model for young 
people; and an interesting, vibrant, well-adjusted personality, such as will 
stimulate attention and interest in the classroom. 

2. A well-balanced liberal education and a thorough knowledge of our own 
American culture, insuring the ability to correlate the intellectual experiences 
of the pupils in the classroom with their outside interests, and to interpret 
wisely the complex patterns of our twentieth century civilization 

3. A reasonably correct pronunciation of the foreign language. A study 
of phonetics will assist this. The correctness of the teacher's pronunciation 
must be habitual and natural; American patterns of accent and intonation must 
be completely surmounted. 
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4. A considerable oral facility. This does not mean native fluency nor mere 
glibness with tourist phrases. The teacher should be able to make the language 
live for his pupils and to conduct class discussion on mature topics in the 
foreign language 

5. A systematic knowledge of the grammar and syntax, acquired through 
advanced work in grammar and style and by complete familiarity with the 
spoken and written idiom 

6. An acquaintance with philology and descriptive linguistics, from the 
point of view of English as well as of the foreign language, for greater 
effectiveness in presenting grammar vocabulary, and the contribution of the 
foreign language to English 

7. A basic knowledge of the foreign country—its geography, politics, eco- 
nomics, religion, social structure, extending beyond the superficial impressions 
of a tourist; also, a personal and genuine understanding of the spirit of the 
foreign literature through extensive reading of its masterpieces. All this 
should be possessed, not primarily in order to teach these ‘subjects in class, 
but also to insure the teacher's thorough understanding of another great modern 
nation and his ability to show his pupils how that nation has contributed to 
their cultural heritage and can enrich the experiences of their own lives in 
terms of their own culture 

8. A co-ordinated knowledge of the history, principles, and methods of 
education and of educational psychology, adequate to give the teacher a pro 
fessional understanding of his pupils, a perception of his general objectives, 
and a realization of the relationship between his subject and the other parts of 
the curriculum 

9. A systematic introduction to the special methods and techniques of 
teaching languages. The teacher should be familiar with recent progress in 
the field and the most effective approaches, materials, and equipment. He 
should know how to use the tools for measuring and evaluating his effective- 
ness and the progress of each pupil. The completely trained teacher should 


already have given proof, in supervised practice teaching, that he can be 


successful in actual service 

10. Language teachers in elementary Schools should have substantially the 
same training, except for less emphasis on advanced grammar, linguistics, and 
literature; but with greater insistence on child psychology and on the tech- 


niques and methods of teaching languages to small children 


D. PROBLEMS 


1. Few liberal arts colleges offer an adequate co-ordinated program for 
prospective language teachers, including advanced work in pronunciation, 
oral fluency, stylistics, civilization, or language methodology. Most such col- 
leges mingle the prospective language teachers with humanities majors 
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and those in pre-science and pre doctoral programs Few colleges and 


schools of education consider it their duty to ascertain the effectiveness of the 
subject matter instruction espe illy the languag 
teacher. Only a few of the teachers colleges are ab 
beyond the intermediate level. This is quite ima 
teacher properly, though graduates of such colleges 
teach languages 

2. Certification of a language teacher 
hours of the subject in college may bx 
quently does, mean one year of intermediate view | with the 
of the time devoted to the reading of literature, with res and discussions 
in English. Increase of semester-hour requirements in the subjects and 
education (7.e., the fifth year) may be likewise meaningless unless the progran 
is defined in terms of professional need 


3. Modern languages are usually taught in the smaller high schools, not 


by a person who has majored one, but by a person who has minored ir 


one. The most frequent situation is that of a teacher with a major in English 
and a minor in French or Spanish or Latin. He often teaches two other 
subjects besides his major and his minor, and is quite uninterested in his 
language class. The actual training in the foreign language is often as little 
as six to twelve hours of college work 

{. Even prescribing 1 program of training proves ineffectual unless some 
check is made on the actual proficiency acquired. “Taking courses’ means 
nothing because of the wide variations in quality of instruction. Qualifying 
oral and written tests may help in the diagnosis. By whom’ should they 
be given? 

5. In-service training—/.e., extension courses, summer study, and foreign 
travel and study—is vital for any teacher. Yet, when two or three different sub 
jects, the teacher finds little incentive or encouragement or financial means for 
becoming an expert in the foreign language, when equal credit is given for 


attending professional education courses every fourth year 


I RECOMMENDATIONS 


In view of the situation and problems described above, the Committee makes 
the following recommendations 

1. All institutions professing to prepare teachers of foreign languages should 
define and set up specific programs for the selection and training of prospective 
teachers, with the clear objective of producing the best possible teachers. The 
programs should combine the features of a thorough liberal education, of 
training in the toreign language skills and abilities, and of professional train- 


ing, as outlined above in section C 
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2. Certification of language teachers by state boards should be based upon 


satisfactory completion of such an approved program in an accredited insti 


tution, provided the individual student is recommended by the institution as 


adequately qualified in all aspects and as giving promise of being a successful 


teacher 

3. Before such recommendation is made, the institution should be responsible 
for evaluating the qualifications and proficiency of the candidate on the basis 
of clear criteria, suitable tests, and other methods of selection and elimination 
Proficiency in any area should be accepted, however, no matter how acquired, 
whether it concerns oral fluency, knowledge of the foreign country, or 
familiarity with professional education techniques. The mechanical device of 
measuring competence only by required semester hours of class time elapsed 
should be discontinued. The acquisition of a qualification by private study 
or by personal experience should be accepted in lieu of points of credits when 
substantiated by the proper means of evaluation 

4. Co-operation between schools or co!'eges of education and the language 
lepartments is essential since both should be responsible for the production 
of a successful teacher and for his proper placement in a job. Neither can 
function satisfactorily without consulting the other; the recommendation re 
ferred to above should be made by both jointly 

5. In cases where the teacher must teach more than one subject and has 
nly a minor in the foreign language, it should be recognized that language 
teaching requires special skills. Eighteen semester hours of college study, or 
its equivalent, should be the minimum requirement in such cases. If a teacher 
with this minimum preparation is not available, it would be better to delay the 
fering of a language class until one is found, rather than allow the language 
to be poorly taught by a person inadequately prepared 

6. In-service training should be stressed and more generally required. In 
the present circumstances, it is perhaps the one best hope of improving language 
teaching. Teachers should be encouraged, by advances in rank and pay and 
by definite subsidies, to improve their preparation at its most deficient points, 
whether in the language skills, in professional education, or in general culture 
This is especially true in the case of a teacher holding an emergency or sub 
standard certificate. He should be made to feel the urgent necessity of bringing 
his qualifications up to standard 

The program of a required “fifth year” of preparation, now becoming 

more common, should be divided between language study and professional 
education according to the needs of the student. The total pattern of the five 
years should be examined, and the requirements should be flexible. If the 
language preparation in the undergraduate program was weak, greater stress 
should be placed upon it; the converse is likewise true. Basic competence in 


he language should be insisted upon, and, until it is achieved, the language 
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teacher should not be permitted to neglect it in favor of more courses in 
professional education or other related subject matter 

8. Proper opportunities for the right kind of practice teaching are scarce, 
and should be developed. Required practice teaching should be conducted 
by the education and the language departments co-operating. It should have 
the supervision and guidance of an expert language teacher. If possible, it 


should be done in conjunction with a course in modern language methodology 


The purpose of practice tea hing is to train for a real classroom ability and 


to eliminate the unfit under actual teaching conditions. A mechanical require- 
ment of x number of clock hours of practice teaching may be quite meaning- 
less. Properly supervised and administered, it should be adequate proof of 
a successful teacher. Conversely, it should not be required of a teacher who 
can present convincing proof, other than a mere period of experience, of being 
a successful classroom teacher 

9. Recruitment of future teachers is the most critical task of all. Students 
with the desired qualities of heart ad mind should be identified early and 
persuaded to consider language teaching as a profession. They should be urged 
to get at least three years of the language in high school. Six years ought to 
be available for them, from grade 7 through grade 12; and eventually they 
should be able to begin it as small children 

The careful attention of the educational world should be given to the 
preparation of foreign language teachers, for better language study is a national 


need, and the teacher is basic 





AVERAGE ENROLLMENT OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL, 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, AND COMMUNITY SIZE 


(Number of schools in parentheses 





Total No Rural Urban Il 
Type of School of Schools to 2,500 Pop ! 10.000 & Over 


All HS 23,746 158 (15,975) > 928 (4,082 
Junior HS 3,227 154 (942 y 719 (1,714 
Senior -HS 1,760 328 (207) 381 (460 1,176 (1,093) 
Regular HS 10,168 111 (8,463 324 (1,091 1,052 (614) 
Jr.-Sr. HS 8,591 215 (6,363 451 (1,567 942 (661 


Source: “Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools,’ Chap. 5, Biennial Survey of Education in the U. S. Washing 
t Gov't Printing Office. 1954. Pp. 28 & 70. 35« 

This table shows the extent to which the Senior High Schools and the Junior High Schools are located in 

predominantly urban areas; also the concentration of Regular and Junior-Senior High Schools in the rural areas 


Italicized data reveal highest numbers 








Revised Norms for High School 
Teaching Load 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
and KENNETH L. NOBLE 


‘Deen norms for high-school teaching load! as measured by the 
Douglass formula were published in THE BULLETIN of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 37, No. 198, December, 1953. Addi- 
tional data have been gathered and are combined with the previous data in 
computing the revised norms for high schools given in Tables I and II (1,545 
teachers in 83 schools in 28 states). The revised formula is as follows: 


Dup. NP—25CP PL+50 PL+50 
+ 6 
10 100 100 100 


TL = SGC (< P— 


Following is an explanation of the abbreviations used in the formula:* 
a I 
TL=units of teaching load per week 


SGC=subject grade co-efficient—See THE BULLETIN of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, December, 1953, p. 13 


CP=class periods spent in classroom per week 


Dup number of class periods spent per week in classroom, teaching classes 


for which the pre paration is very similar to that for some other section 


(not including the original sections) 


number of pupils in classes per week 


gross length in minutes of class pe riod. (The 50 represents approxt- 
mately the average period length found by Jung* in his study—actually 
the figure is 51.7. This discrepancy, however, has no influence for 


the relative load figures for different teachers for different schools. A 


figure less than the actual average 51 was taken in order to make 
computation easier: (a) by using round numbers; (b) by avoiding 


negative terms as far as possible.) 


'A “teaching load unit” is the time load required of a typical teacher in teaching and pre- 
paring for an average class of 25 students for one period of 50 minutes—ordinarily 84 minutes 
of work 

See also Tentative Norms for High-School Teaching Load” by Harl R. Douglass, THe 
ULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, December, 1953, pp. 12-15; 

see Applying the Revised Douglass Formula for Measuring the Load of High School 
Teachers,”” the same publicetion, October, 1952, pp. 66-68 

Jung, Chris Revision of the Douglass Formula for Measuring Teaching Load. Doctoral 


sertation, University of Colorado, 1950 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado; and Kenneth L. Noble is an Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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PC=number of class periods or their equivalent spent per week in super- 
vision of the study hall, student activities, teachers’ meetings, committee 
work, assisting in administrative or supervisory work, or other extra- 


class responsibilities 


TABLE I. Revised Norms of Teaching Load by Subject Field in High Schools in Teaching 
Load Units per Week 





Subject Field Lower Quartile Upper Quartile 


English 27.5 3 36.8 
Social Studies 26 3 43.8 
Mathematics 2 2 34.1 
Commercial 3 
Science 

Home Econom 

Industrial Arts 

Vocational Ag 

Foreign Language 

Physical Education 

Music 

Art 

Mixed Load 2 

All Subjects 2 29 





TABLE II. Revised Norms of Teaching Load by Size of School in Senior High Schools 
in Units of Teaching Load per Week 





Size of School Number of Teachers Lower Quartile Median Upper Quartile 
Small 20 or less 2 2 31.5 
Medium 21-35 y 2 33.0 


Large 36 or more 2 l 32 
All Sizes } 2 32.9 





Additional data (not included in Tables I and I1) consisting of 147 teaching 


loads of teachers in six-year junior-senior high schools were also gathered 


This number of cases is insufficient to allow reporting by subject field. Table 
} ; J 


III reports this data for all subjects 


TABLE III. Tentative Norms of Teaching Load in Six-Year Junior-Senior High Schools 
in Units of Teaching Load per Week 





Lower Quartile 27.5 
Median 29.0 
Upper Quartile 31.1 





Sufficient data for tentative norms at the junior high-school level have not 
been gathered. It is hoped that administrators in this field as well as in the 
six-year junior-senior high schools will assist by sending such information or 
any questions concerning the formula or its use to the writers. Norms will 
be published in an issue of THE BULLETIN in 1955-1956. 





Principles of Education for a Free Society 


J. RUSSELL MORRIS 


In VIEWING change as a normal function of society, we mean change to 
be a matter of degree, with the amount of change depending upon the per 
spective taken by the individual. It is well to establish some functional 
definitions in attempting to state the basic principles of education for a free 
society. Therefore, we may say Principle, a guiding rule; Education, an 
individual's training, complete in scope and involving a certain sequential 
course of direction; and Free Society, in.which the individual has entire authority 
over his own acts, giving up such authority to a central government voluntarily 
in order to share in the benefits of group effort made possible by this action 

A principle arises through a process starting with meaningful experiences 
whose sum is a concept; when individuals add value judgments the generaliza- 
tion becomes a principle. A principle can develop emotional and spiritual 
attachments. Since change is the normal function of experience, the utility of 
the principle decreases as its relevancy to new experiences decreases. A common 
example of this would be the principle of ‘‘rugged-individualism” and _ its 
lack of relevancy in our increasingly interdependent society. Continued failure 
to re-align principles with current experiences produces disillusionment and 
social disorganization. This re-alignment should come as a result of objective 
interpretation of the relationship of the principle to current experience; this 
implies that the individual may work to change the nature of the experience 
as well as to change the principle, depending upon its purposes 

If the preceding is true, then we must establish criteria in setting up 
principles. It would seem that the following criteria are essential and should 
be used in setting up principles 

1. What efficiency does it have in working towards the desired end? 

2. The belief that a given principle will be as efficient as faith; thus this will add 
ffectiveness to a principle because it increases the willingness to be guided by it as well 
s the amount of effort consumed in acting upon it 

3. Principles of general scope and of sufficient number to guide all major aspects 
f life are necessary 

4. People must be able to understand principles and interpret them 

their own lives 

In reviewing the history of educational principles, it becomes evident that 
thinkers of all ages have made significant contributions to the philosophy and 
principles which guide and direct modern education. With this foundation 


J. Russell Morris is Professor of Education at Chico State College, Chico, California 
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of assumptions, definitions, and criteria concerning principles, we are now 
prepared to suggest the following principles of education in a free society 
However, in making these suggested principles it is understood that each leader 
of educational thought should formulate his own principles, considering his 
purposes within the framework of a free society. Our s hools should endeavor 
to produce individuals 

1. Who are 

2. Who show 

3. Who will « t ’ rs at al f society (famil 

and world) 

{. Who show a well-integrated self 

5. Who have a workable value syster 
principles ) , 

6. Who have vocational competency and efficiency 

7. Who are capable of objective research and guidance of activities in accordance 
with their feelings 

8. Who are competent to accept responsibility and to a 

Who wiil establish group supported schools providing equal educational oppor 

tunities for all age groups on the basis of ability 

10. Who will carry out the | of the schools, determined ultimately through 
the people by democratic procedures 

11. Who help make provision for effective use of all information of 
interest and who help to 


internauonal 
secure adequate collection and dissemination of that information 


If our way of life is to survive, then we must perpetuate in our society and 


our schools those principles that are suggested herein as basic to a free society 
AVERAGE INCOME FOR WOMEN BY AGE 
AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 
(1949 average) AND AMOUNT OF SCHOOLING COMPLETED 

1949 overage 


AVERAGE INCOME FOR MEN BY AGE 
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The Youngest is Graduated 


WALTER ADLER 


Schools today receive hundreds of letters from parents pratsing the work of 
the school. It is seldom that we see such letters in our daily newspapers or 
national commercial magazines. The following is a letter received by the 
Providence, Rhode Island, Public Schools from a parent, a well-known lawyer 
in Providence, who has three daughters, the youngest of whom was graduated 
last spring from the Providence High School. This letter is reproduced, by 
permission, from the June, 1954, issue of “Our Public Schools,” a 4-page 
monthly publication of the Providence Department of Public School 


My YOUNGEST child (a third daughter) has been graduated with 
honors from high school. Like her sisters, she was happy and excited in 
anticipation of the coming events—Senior Prom, Honors Day, Graduation, 
her summer as a camp counselor, and of the beginning, in the fall, of her 
college career. At home, we re-lived the experiences of her two older sisters, 
who, like her, have benefited much from their public school programs 

For the third, and now nostalgically, the last time, I look back on the growth 
of my children during their twelve years of school attendance. From the days 
of kindergarten, each in her turn was uncertain, quizzical, wavering. Pro- 
cedures and routines were learned and mastered rather quickly, however; and, 
with each successive term, new obstacles were overcome. Independence and 
self-assurance replaced uncertainty and fear. 

Their progress was amazing. Their questions became increasingly pertinent 
and complex, and I must admit that at times they were difficult to answer to 
the satisfaction of the questioner. Their sense of values changed, and we were 
delighted at the gradual awakening of an interest in and love for things worth 
while—music, concerts, good books, and the outdoor life 

I can recall the Honors Days, the school plays, and the many copies of 
school papers each of the girls worked on during her high-school years. It 
was even more interesting, because over forty years ago, I attended the same 
high school, was active in most of the same literay and extracurricular en- 
leavors, and also—surprisingly—had some of the same teachers! 

My two older daughters have finished their college work. They made me 
very proud as they moved from the lower grades through high school, and 
then through one of the finest women’s colleges in the country Now my 
youngest leaves one stage of her education to embark upon that last phase 
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of her studies. There is both sadness and gladness in the occasion. The 
years have been good. We have watched our children’s growth away from us, 
accepting the world of their school and its teachers, their friends and their 
activities. We have watched them come back to us with their problems and 
their triumphs. We parents often tell our children that there are no years 


quite as happy as the years they spend in school. I wonder if we realize that 


for us, as parents, these same years are also the happiest? 
The teachers who have guided my daughters have played a most important 


part in their lives. My gratitude goes out to the large number of patient, dedi 


cated men and women who have, throughout a long and often difficult twelve 
year period, educated, developed, and matured my children’s minds. Each of 
the children had a distinctly different personality, yet each shared similar 
wonderful experiences and each received the benefits of love, guidance, and 
the insight to learning that a public education gives. The good that teachers do 
for children is indelibly stamped on them, and they remember it all their lives 
I have talked of this with my children, and I know it is so. And now, I have 
experienced the last and final graduation from high school; and I, too, shall 
remember it as one more of the picasant and beautiful experiences that 


life offers 





BUILDERS OR WRECKERS? 


I watched them tearing a building down, 

A gang of men in a busy town; 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell 

They swung a beam and the side wall fell 

I asked the foreman, “Are these men skilled ?”’ 
He gave a laugh and said, “No, indeed! 

Just unskilled labor is all I need 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do!’ 

And I thought to myself as I went my way, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by rule and square? 

Am I shaping my deeds to a well made plan, 
Patiently doing the best I can? 

Or am I a wrecker who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 


Author Unknown 





y/ é Book Ga ba mun 


Professional Books 


AKERS, S. G. Simple Library Cataloging, fourth edition. Chicago 11: American 
Library Assn. 1954. 250 pp. $5. This book has a three-fold purpose: (1) to give to 
the librarian of the small! public, school, college, or special library who lacks professional 


education and experience under expert guidance the necessary directions for classifying 


and cataloging a collection of printed and audio-visual materials, that they may be made 


accessible; (2) to serve as a textbook for short elementary courses in cataloging; and (3) 
to serve as collateral reading in the earlier parts of the basic cataloging courses. Funda 
mental rules for classifying and directions for using the Dewey Decimal Classification 
tables are given. An effort has been made to state the necessary cataloging rules as 
clearly, simply, and briefly as possible. These rules have been adapted from those in 
the ALA Cataloging Rules, 1949 edition, and. Rules for Descriptive Cataloging in the 
Library of Congress, 1949 edition and its supplements 

A new chapter has been added to this edition to treat of the cataloging of the audio- 
visual materials most commonly found in small general libraries; namely, maps, records, 
filmstrips, and lantern slides. An appendix of sample catalog cards, with captions pointing 
yut their special features, has also been added. These cards are in addition to type- 
written and printed cards in the body of the text. Recent books have been substituted 
in many of the examples. As in former editions there is an appendix of definitions of 
technical terms, almost all of which are taken from the ALA Glossary of Library Terms 
an appendix of abbreviations, revised to conform with the practice of the new rules 
for headings and the body of the entry; and an appendix which gives a short bibliography 
of aids for authors’ names, subject headings, filing cards, etc. To these has been added 


the new appendix of sample catalog cards 
zg 


ALCORN, M. D.; HOUSEMAN, R. A.; and SCHUNERT, J. R. Better Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. New York 17: Henry Holt and Co. 1954. 537 pp. $4.25. This 
book is designed to help the classroom teacher. It is based on what a teacher does, 
beginning with the first day in the classroom and ending with steps to professional growth 
and advancement. It describes the many roles of the teacher, ranging from participant in 
the community to leader of students in the schoolroom. That it is imperative to co- 
ordinate theory and practice has long been pointed out by new teachers as well as by 
administrators. Consequently, this book stresses such commonplace, yet basic, functions 
as how to plan a lesson, how to control a class, or how to build a test 

On the other hand, neither theory nor insight into better teaching procedures is 
neglected. For every process a reason is given for its use. No practice is described which 
joes not imply an underlying philosophy of education. What a teacher does cannot 
be separated from what he thinks or feels. Throughout the book attention is directed 
toward better planning, better evaluation, better human relationships. Seeking first to 
give practical help in situations where the teacher is likely to find himself, the book tries 
to give the new teacher a version of expanding horizons in teaching 

ALLPORT, G. W. The Nature of Prejudice. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1954. 555 


pp. $7. This book is a comprehensive survey of prejudice now available in any single 
volume. It is one of the first systematic studies of this complicated subject and contains 


such representative chapters as “Stereotypes in Our Culture,” “Choice of Scrapegoats,” 
Conforming,” “Inner Conflict,” “Aggression and Hatred,” “Anxiety, Sex, Guilt,” 
Demagogy,"’ “Religion and Prejudice,’ and many others. The work has specific illus- 
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i human interest anecdot« in the first 30 pages alone there 









are illuminating instances of rumor, hatred, fear, and prejudice from Rhodesia, the 






West Ind the Ukraine, South Africa, Poland, Germany, Bostor Japan, Mexi 
Canada, Hindu ultur i rent Greece the Neg 


lleges, France, Guatemala, Scotland, the Americar 
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CUMMINGS, H. H HULI J. D LUDINGTON, Jf. R and MALLORY 

BERENICI Factor Affecting the Improvement f Secondary Education Washington 

f 5, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 142 pp. ( 15,” x 10144”) Paper cover, 70¢ Many 
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thirty years of educational investigation and xperimentatior the I S. Othce of 







Education called together 23 persons who had taken part in experimer 







improve the secondary-school program. It 







ent 


experin 





appr h that had been used It was hoped that the exper ce of the past wher ) 





pooled and distilled, would provide guides for future experimenta 





The discussion was focused on the ways of improving se 





on the desirability of particu There was a general fecling that if the factors 





ements could be better understood the process 





that encourage or inhibi 


itself might be improved. In any case it was felt that improved understanding would 






aid in avoiding the use of procedures which had failed frequently in past experimen 
tation. This publication is a condensed report of the discussion held in the Office of 


Education in Washington, D. C., December 7-9, 1953. The Round Table was planned 
and conducted by staff members in the Division of State and Local School Systems and 









the Division of Vocational Education 


It is hoped that this discussion of past experimentation in the light of present 
P F F F 






needs for secondary education may be of value both to school leaders who are currently 





engaged in experimentation and to those who may undertake experiments in the future 
Rag i 





All teachers and administrators have been affected to some extent by the experimentation 
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of the last thirty years. These studies provide the background for current discussions of 


ry 





factors affecting 


DAVIES, D. R., and HERROLD, K. F. Citizens Committee New London, Conn 
Arthur C. Crofts Pub. 1954. 48 pp. This is the first of a series of handbooks under 


improvement 





















the general title “The Dynamics of Group Action It discusses the whole gamut of the 
need, formation, and operation of citizens’ committees. Other handbooks now available 
in the series and by the same authors are: Make Your Staff Meetings Count! (64 pp.) 
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Execut Future issues will cover topics such 
the admini vy and ‘his advisers, how to follow 
ns, and others. These hand 

human relations which conce 


organizauio 


book has been written for field [ graduate 
of the undergraduate llege who would 

ducers or consumers of research. Both 

hould know how and by what methods 
Knowledge of seat chniques and 

likely t imulate in the student the 
textbook and 


neralizations heret c in th 


questions that make hun 


ction of this r It is appropri 
descriptive method, is devoted primarily 
general descriptio analysis, at assification, 
these types of research I eral chapters 
ure, but so do the steps in problen lving and 
Chapters 5 ar he descriptive-survey meth 
ate complemer \ l zh in a sense each is internally complete 
presents a theor , rather technical, advanced treatment (tog 
illustrations) which f college seniors and some beginning graduate 
find in part difficult reading Chapter 6 is a relatively concrete discussion 
organized torms of descriptive-survey research, together with an elementary treatment 
1¢ various data-gathering procedures and instruments used frequently in normative 
With respect to these chapters and others, the user of the text may 
j 


t sufficient to warrant careful stud 


he should select m keeping with his purposes and needs. The content of this text steers 
plogs 


s in which his immediate interest is n 


a middle course between the concerte details of illustrative investigations and the 
5 


nore abstract concepts and theories of research methodology 


HEREFORD, K. T iizEen mmittee for Public Sch 
School Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 1954 (Sept.). 119 pp. $1 


Lexington: Bureau of 


This is a study of the relationship of citizens’ committees to broad social trends, the 
use of schools in communities, the nature and quality of school programs, practices 
of self-government in local communities, and the future cultural placement of such 
groups. Since the participation of citizens in the affairs of their schools is an important 


phase of community life, this volume will be of interest and help to those working 
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basis for outgrowth activi and supplementary readings related to the chapter 


SCHMIDT, W. H., and BUCHANAN Techniques That Produce 
New London, C Artl Croft Pub. 1954. 79 pp. This book of six chapters 
sets up goal ISCUSSES yrinciples inv lved in sharing nsibility and authority, 
Suggests five t urage freedom of expression in r to bring the problems 
ul 1 opet t yr lures to evaluat rouf f looks at a group in 
action, and v V é roc develop the rdinates and promote 
loyalty 

SHANE, H. G., and YAUCH, W. A. Creative School Administration. New York 
17: Henry Holt and ¢ 1954. 576 pp. $4.50. A utcomes of dynamic changes 
continually modify the work of the professionally competent leader, he is called upon to 
work in new and challenging ways in the improvement and approval of teaching, in 
developing sound parent-community relationships, and in endeavoring with the school 
staff to improve the curriculum in ways which promise to enhance the quality of learning 
of children and young adolescents. This book was planned and written with the 


determination of sharing with prospective and young administrators and supervisors 
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a newspaperman, a part-time reporter and his first big story was about Duffy. 
This is a novel about a small Nebraska town in the years before World War |. The 
author has told the story of a friendship put to the test, a friendship balanced in the 


hands of a young reporter who had once unwittingly betrayed it 
I y 


BENGTSSON, F. G. The Long Ship New York 22: Alfr 
519 pp. $4.50. Through more than five hundred pages the Vikings of 
and their women—live precarious lives, lives dedicated to slaughter, pira and pillage 
with almost idyllic interlu of domestic tranquility and d solutely fearless, 


careless of life, free of all moral inhibitions, these giant il the northern seas 


i- ] 


to conquer or »f qu ed, t kill or to be killed to ro wherever the ot seems 
most enticing } oO the Vikings, indeed, was “To the victor bel 

Here, too, is the f Orm, son of a famous pirate—a fightir 
lover, a devoted husband and father. His life was a si n of thrill 
adventures. As a youth he was shanghaied by 


a galley-slave of the Moors, finally to escape and become a great wart 


right. The action covers the uncharted seas and rivers of western | 


were directed chiefly against Ireland, England, France, and Scandinavia 


Better Homes and Gardens Garden Book. Des Moines, lowa: Meredith Pub. Co 
1954. 48 Throughout this book the information and all methods given are 
basi mn additi I f special interest and service are provided to those gardening 


the various regional climates within the United States. The cour is divided into 


seven regions with specific information related to each area prov 1. The book 
guide not only to new home owners eager to start planting but als f ne intet 


in gardening. It ti into twenty sections—lot planning, lawns, providing for 
continuous blo f wrubs, evergreens, vines, garden pools, shade, walls and 
banks, maintenance, f n, soils, vegetables, fruits, pests and diseases, window 
gardening, seed starting rional reminders, and index. Each sec is thumb indexed 


and generously illustrated with drawings and photographs, many it 

BOULLE, PIERRE. The Bridge Over the River Kwai. New 
Press. 1954 pp $ This is the story of Colonel 
Japan who built a bridge for the enemy. It is a war novel 
was awarded the Prix Ste. Beuve in France 

BRISTOL, C. M., and SHERMAN HAROLD. TN7 
New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1954. 238 pp. $3.95. The authors here pres« a philosophy 
which they believe is basic to success. This philosophy, in tl f lief, will 
unlock the secrets of the subconscious mind and enable one to get what he wants easily 
and with confidence. The book tells how to create a mental image of the things a persor 
wants. Basically, it is to believe in a thing so firmly that it actually happens. Walter P 
Chrysler of the Chrysler Corporation, 1 mment about the book ays Decidedly 
helpful to anyone who is interested in making his own place in the world 

BRYSON, LYMAN. The Drive Toward Reason. New York 16: Harper and Bros 


1954. 156 pp. $2.50. Continuing his mature and optimistic appraisal of American 


life, cogently begun in The Next America, the author « 
to realize the oldest of American dreams, the betterment « 
those favorable factors that may help us along 

The author takes America as it is, and finds that it is not so devoid of the power 
to realize its ideals as the prophets of doom have suggested. He finds hope for the 
future in the pessimism of our idealists, whose “discontent is part of the conscience 
which is our salvation’; in our industrial resources; in the move toward secularization 


without the abandonment of moral values; in the growth of mass communication which 
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have “made it px l yur general discontent to higher levels of aspiration.’ 

Mr. Bryson looks ul 1¢ nal system to spread the fruits of freedom. We must 

teach our jy », he suggests use the skills of liberty and be brave enough ourselves 

to trust ther nust also greatly expand programs of adult education to strengthen 

the effectiveness and the courage of adult 1 using their rational powers to assure a 
free citizenry 

CAFFREY, "NANCY. Show Pony, New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1954 

$2.50. "When Father bought the poor flea-bitten little filly for the twins, Jay 

row ill, they promis tal ntit her—training, grooming, every 

tte, as they named her ame a problem child. Bad treatment 

ature; so she bit, kicked, gait, was really a bad little 

Jan stuch ? determined that Coquette could 

Hom [ 
Macmillan ) 246 


urried 


The Hill. As the story op h n poit aking a 
j 


affect her futur ruidan f lecisior ve under 
a warm heart 1 a mustard 
meaning, a purpose behind all that 
this way of the people with whom 
portantly, of her own character and 
with confidence toward a new morning 


relationship that exists between man 


TE, MARCHETTE. The Wonderful Winter. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
16 pp. $ Young Sir Robert (Robin) Wakefield, badgered by his spinster 
lisagreeable tutor, took his puppy, Ruff, and ran away to London and found 

the crowd 1 iround the theatre where one of Mr. Shakespeare's plays 

presented im went home with the great actor, John Heminges, to the 

ttaee where Mrs. Heminges and the Heminges children soon made him 

re was all the home he ever wanted. More than that, Robin learned to 

parts, to make himself generally useful around the theatre. There were many 

adventures and the winter was a wonderful one. Then catastrophe struck. The theatre's 

land lease expired and the building was to be demolished. In honor there seemed 

nothing left for Robin but to return to his aunts. But a year makes a difference, and 

returning on a prancing steed, took on all the importance of a hero-knight. 

tutor was gone 1 aun ( and Robin promised them a theatre treat in 
ndon when the season opened again 

DOS PASSOS, JOHN Most Likely To Succeed. New York 11: Prentice-Hall 

4. 316 pp. $3.50. This is the story of an incomplete man, a heart-breaking account of 

by his own standards, warped by his own selfishness. A man who not 


destroyed himself, but dre to ruin those he had helped make victims of a 


doctrine 
DOUGLAS, J]. S. Summit f Adventure. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
287 pp. $3. Through the pages of this book move ever upward the colorful 
figures who have conquered the world’s great mountain peaks; and in it are described 
the most celebrated ascents of nearly two centuries, from the Alps to the Andes and 
from the Himalayas to the Rockies. No other sport has attracted such notable figures, 
for the great mountain climbers include justices, members of Parliament, princes, and 


many renowned scientists. Nor has any other sport proved so useful. Mountain 
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tri 
share in the 
rer the 


His story 


GEORGE, JOHN ar JEAN. But 


York of the Victorian 
privileges involved in 
ve ofter 
cor side re j da 
ven with tl ructure and ess 
The development of her own ideas through her own education, the strategic positior 


of her colicge in New York, and her strong urge to translate ideas into action led her 
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to undertake many a good crusade In her efforts to improve understanding and 
helpful co-operation between nations, she developed techniques of working with other 
countries which can be of immediate value today. At the apex of her distinguished 
career in the international field, she was appointed by President Roosevelt one of the 
seven-member Delegation (the only woman) representing the United States in 1945 


t the San Francisco Conference which drew up the Charter of the United Nations 


Her book gives a full, frank inside ; in in American of just how and why 


this historic Charter was created 


GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER, editor. Ways of Mankind. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 


1954. 218 pp. $3.75. This book shows how much alike all human beings are—and 


how different each culture is It shows that all men have the same material and 
ritual wants t isfy, yet men in separated parts of the world have developed their 
istoms and institutions so differently that what is conventional to one culture seems 
fantastic to another This book is purposely “popular” because it grew out 
National Association of Educational Broadcasters with the 
n social anthropology which, while sciet 
the many rather than caviar for the few. Many 
ntry’s outstanding at ists took part (as explained in detail in the Append 
from the Fund r Adul lucation (established by the Ford Foundati 


lependent enterprise) mad possible to complete the research, writing an 


j 


luction of the now-fam ‘ series carrying the same name as this book 


GOUZENKO, IGOR. The ! of a Titan. New York 3: W. W. Norton 
54. 635 pp. $4.‘ This novel has been translated from the Russian. It is an 
jual degradation of a great genius under the eroding pressure of the S 
clerk whose flight from the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa 
osed the greatest spy ring in America. This is a story of intrigue after intrigue. It 
Ives a multitude of characters—both men and women—of dramas, and of scenes 
episodes. It is a story of man's revolt against overwhelming evil. A Book-of-the 
Club selection 
GUGELER, R. A., CAPT. ¢ Actions in Korea. Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Combat Forces Press, 1529 18th St... N.W 1954. 274 pp $5 Here is war without 
t Sugar-coating without the drums without the pseudopsychological musings 
f the authors of fiction Here is war as it looks to the rifleman, the tank commander, 
¢ gunner. Here is war as it actually is. The author went to Korea with only one 
irpose—to watch the course of the small actions that never make the headlines, to 
terview the men who fought, and to write his findings with clarity. You'll, find 
ne shocking things in these pages. And you'll find some things that will make you 
yud you're an American, and that will renew your faith in American youth. If you 
a military student, you'll see just how tactics were applied and how they differed 


ym theory. You'll learn again that it is men, not blueprints, that win or lose wars 
HANDLIN, OSCAR. The American People in the Twentieth Century. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1954. 256 pp. $3.75. Who are the people of the United 
states? Where did they come from, and when, and why? How did they adapt then 
elves to their new home? What strains and pressures did they meet? These are the 
juestions the author, a Pulitzer Prize-winning historian, faces at the beginning of 
thus book 
Wave after wave of immigrants, from the early seventeenth century through the 
ineteenth, had produced the American people of 1900. The author sketches the pattern 
f these movements, their ethnic content and places of settlement, as well as the reaction 


f those who came first to the later arrivals. By the beginning of the twentieth century a 
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paradoxical, frequently artificial, national consciousness had developed in people who 
in the Old World, had most often felt only village loyalty. Attempts to limit immigra 
tion, and “hate” groups operating by un-American methods here come into focus. Then 
the First World War brought conflicting loyalties to American citizens torn betweer 
their new country and the countries of their origin; brought also attempts by the 
government to buy war enthusiasm with extravagant promises. Th int frustratio 
and disillusionment laste hrough the boom decade of the 192 he brutal effect 

e Great Depression i illy treated by tl 
new way of life and th ew discriminations which developed 


country, and the method ised the New Deal combat the 


re author: the migratior ’ Okies 


pride and courage | ‘ nded depression and raised the stan 


of living to a igh; bu F broug new problems st treatment of 


West coast Japanese e increas umber of Mexicans and Puert icans, the Europear 


} t sub 


refugees, and the trend av fron i as the rush to 


HOKE. JOHN. The 
1954. 70 pp. $1.75 This book shows the 


inexpensive equipment sCripe what 


and how the film is pr 


HOWARD, CLIVE, edit ; Soctet Magazine W 
Magazine Writin New Y« | t s Sons 
Society Magazine Writers 
Guild. Its members are limite active, fr an article writers 
contribute to national magazines of widest circulatior When 
was first broached, the Society stated The intent of the book 
the magazine article writing profession, especially from a free lat viewpoint 
has ever been told anywhere up f The reader will be given a complete, 
view of the whole article ritit industs The methods—and the problen 


vary with the subject, the F 1e Magazine 


JARRETT, E. M. El Ca al, Book Two, third editior 1 7: Hought 
Mifflin Co. 1954. 616 pp f d ition to the usual emphas n ver ocabulary 
and grammar, attention 1 | 1¢ aim that the pupi would secure a_ basic 
understanding and appreciation o e cust ar nores of t peoj ut also of 
their temperament and point of view. Pupils learn how Spanish aking people feel 
and act. The pupil is encouraged to practice speaking Spanish outside of the classroon 
to try it on his family at home, on his neighbors, and to k it in his reading 
The vocabulary yes from standard basic words to expressions dealing with such 
specific topics ¢ affic signs, sports, and beauty secrets. Illustrations, 
white and in color, include not only photographs but also many example 
things, like advertisements for fountain pens, automobile accessories, and radio progran 
The book also contains a Spanish-English and an English-Spanish dictionary as wel 


as an index and suggested materials for the more advanced pupil 


JOHNSON, ENID. Great White Eagle. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1954 
192 pp. $2.75. John McLoughlin was a Canadian by birth, but the events in hi 


exciting and fascinating life were actually a part of the Northwest, and his was a unique 


contribution to the building of America. Young John was pul 


led almost in two by conflict 
ing ambitions—one, to be a great doctor like his Uncle Simon; and the other, and stronger 
desire, to follow in the footsteps of his Uncle Alexander Fraser, the intrepid fur-trapper 
Although John did study and practice medicine, it was in the fur trade that he became 


famous. 
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KILMAN, ED, a: WRIGHT, THEON. Haugh Roy Cullen. New York 11 
Prentice-Hall. 1954 19 pp. This is a story of American opportunity as seen through 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Roy Cullen. This is not because Mr. Cullen became 
one ¢ f the world 5 riche t men He is not ti } be he has given most of 
his wealth away. Nor s he always rich—h fe a mparatively poor boy 
who wer rk in irly te i ory is significant an siring for three 
reasot First, f z oil was not « é ch uller he result of 
study and creative thinking, « sound judgment rcised to overcome great risks 
Second, he was able t nder and carry out the hazardous and complex operation 
f drilling for oil becau f rlier careers as cotton broker and real estate operator, 
he had established a reputation which earned him the respect of every man who knew 
him. Third, Mr. and Mrs. Cullen have chosen to enjoy the greatest happiness their 
money can give, the pleasure of seeing it used for the benefit of others. Here is the 
story of a pioneer in American industry, who by working in the oil fields uncovered 
wealth hidden in the earth. He brought it forth for the benefit of his fellow man 
by giving them oil to produce power and improve their standard o ving, and by 
ledicating the direct wealth thereby created to educational, religious, medical, and other 

ial benefits for the community 

LAMBERT, JANET. A Dream for Susan. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co 
154. 189 pp. $2.75. Susan Jordan wanted a home and a family around her desperately 
and going to Turkey with Dad had seemed the perfect answer. Then Dad had gone to 
Japan instead and once more Susan was to be thrust back into a boarding school she 
loathed. But there's much to be said about wanting something badly enough. For 
first Neal, her twin, had a wonderful idea to be followed by an even better one from 

ne other than Mrs. Parrish, Tippy’s mother. But it wasn't until lovely Carrol Parrish 
came into the picture that things really began to happen—and fast. In no time at 
all Susan’s dream had come true and even mischievous Bobby Parrish, in his last year 
at the Point, was there to tease and make her laugh in sheer happiness at all the good 
fortune which was so suddenly hers 

LIE, TRYGVE. In the Cause of Peace. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954. 487 
pp. $6. As the first Secretary-General of the United Nations, Trygve Lie occupied one 
of the most responsible posts in the world. The office, international in concept, required 
statesmanship of the highest order—statesmanship above narrow, national considerations. 
It was a task as challenging as it was formidable. In this human and candid account, 
Mr. Lie tells how he met that challenge. Looking back over the United Nations’ first 
seven years, he reviews the problems which came before it. There were many! Within 
hours after Mr. Lie’s arrival in America, the clouds of the Iranian crisis broke, climaxed 
by Gromyko's memorable walkout of the Security Council, threatening the peace of 
the world. Then followed, in too quick succession, the challenges of Palestine, the 
Berlin Blockade, the Communist victory in China, and Korea. Mr. Lie's observation 
post was unique. Writing out of his special knowledge, he places in clear perspective 
the experience of this crucial period in United Nations’ history. He also makes clear 
the precedent-making role he himself played 

LUDDEN, ALLEN. Plain Talk! For Men Under 21! New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1954. 191 pp. $2.50. The author takes a penetrating view of the subjects that 

ycern a young man during the problem-filled years between childhood and adulthood 


and comes up with a series of straight-from-the-shoulder discussions that will leave 


Ly 


his young readers with something to think about and something to work with 

MASON, A. L., and OHANIAN, P. B. God's Wonderful World. New York 22 
New American Library of World Literature, 501 Madison Ave. 1954. 192 pp. 50¢ 
This, a Signet Book, contains songs, hymns, and games for youth in the home or school 
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McSWIGAN, MARIE. All Aboard for Freedom! New York 1 E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1954. 2 p. $3. Remember the newspaper accounts of the brave Czechs who 
nd 


borr wed 


drove it out of Communist territory Here is the author's 
story based on th with a courageous boy leading the little group. Franta 
Kristufek learns that me which middle-aged Millie Novak has made for five war 
be broken up and the children sent to Communist 
time to lose for hool opens soor With utmost 
tely, terrihed yet determin » risk everything for liberty 

Pavlik, engineer on the crack train whose last 

West Germany is the popular spa, Asch. Beyond Asch, though, tracks r 

West German border, switches are locked, and all Czech trains swerve and 
in Communist territory. Thus Asch is a highly strategic point. Here 
passports must be shown again and soldiers board the train. For our Czech heroes 
there is 1 h to be done with minute timing: air brakes to be disconnected, a switch 
to be opened They do their work well and the train goes roa f ugh Asch! 


Freedom, at what terrifying cost, has been won 


MONTGOMERY, JOHN, editor. The State versus Socrate Boston 8: Beacon 
Press. 1954. 255 pp. $3.50. Faced by cruel and inexorable enemies from without, threat 


ened by “subversis ré within, the city of Athens was in a | situation—and 


tensions ran high m« ied out for the extirpation of anyone guilty of “foreigr 
tes: only 1 ent, red-blooded Athenians were to be tolerated Others 
warned that authoritarian methods of suppression were just as danger 
risk individuals. And the spotlight fell on Socrates. He became a symbol. For 24 
centuries, the mind of Western civilization has not come to rest about the case of this 
man. Those who |} written of freedom and worked for it, and those who have 
distrusted t mu i uave found in Socrates the symbol of their faith. This 
symposium inc! yvritings about Socrates by authors rar P way m Plato 


r 


to Toynbee 


MONTROSS, LYNN avalr) f Sky. New York 16 and Brothers 
1954. 288 pp. $3 When tl n explosions rendered obsolescent the system 
amphibious warfare tha ad lecisive victories in World War II, the Marine Corps 


set itself the task haping its concepts Tactical lispersic ns, they decided gave 


the answer—a dispersior ships and men which could only be made possible by a new 


r 
of the Korean War, the Corps was ready with an air observation squadron which carried 


vertical approach. And only the helicopter appeared to fill the need. Upon the outbreak 


out helicopter command and staff flights, reconnaissance, wire-laying, evacuations of 
casualties, and rescue work. When the Ist Marine Division was assailed by eight 
Chinese Communi ivisions in the early winter of 1950, helicopters often provided 
the only contact een units separated by enemy action. Next, Marine helicopters 
were makin nt-pé headlines by such combat operations as the lift of an infantry 
battalior In th antin while these Marines were creating tactica ry in Korea 
other Marine helicé r squadror re tri n the United States. More than 2,000 
Mari Le) 3 CI ited “ th 5‘ opters if tl c R at Thi b f exercises 


held in Nevada : 


MONYPENNY, KATHLEEN e Young Traveler in Australia. New York 1( 
E. P. Dutton and (¢ 1954 $3. Leave it to an alert young American, Peter 


I 1 < 


Newsome, aboard an Australia-bound steamer, to smell the first scent of eucalyptus which 
means that land is just over the horizo Peter is 13, Anne, his sister, 12, and with 
their parents they are making the long journey “down under But there is so much 


to see' Mr. Jellick who has a 5s Jimm about Peter's age, and whose home is 
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them the 


who have « 


NOLAN, J 
$3. This is a story 
new nation in the face 
Clark—pioneer, Ind ighter, and hero 
the first governments of Illin and Kentucky 
Caroline County Virgi to homestead in 
William, who would one y lead the Lewis 
Mountains, was still a baby. His older broth 
and of the Continental Conger 

Few pion 
tf Indians roa tl 
Wilderness Road. With ch passit year tl numb f immigrants grev f settle 
ments began to spring up along ) Riv A trading post had been established 
at St. Louis many years before by th rench: and tl rts they had built at Vincennes, 
Detroit, Sackville, and Fort i f 10V rrisoned by the Britis! rk realized 


that these garrisons 


11 


band of ill-equipped volunteer 
the Indian uprisings 
Revolutionary War 

NORMAN, GERTRUDI f rT New York 21: Franklin 
Watts. 1954. 70 pp his is a hi nusic from its primitive beginni 
to the complicated rhythms anc rmonies of the modern composers. Here are 
explanations of how musi onceived and written, of theory, harmony and 
notation and interpretatio explanations are made easier by the 
lustrative bars of familiar musi The book also includes a few easy piece 
iano, as well as bri iographies of some of the composers of today and 
} 


it on the 


escribed, together with their 


I 
yesterday. All the struments of a modern orchestra are 


history and their placement in the orchestra. And to top it off, there is an indispensable 


basic list of good music available on records 
NORTHROP, F. S. ¢ European Union and United States Foreign Policy New 
York 11: The Macmillan Co. 1954. 240 pp. $4.75. In this book F. S. C. Northrop 


examines a remarkable phenomeno the effort to unite the historically belligerent 
and competing nations of Western Europe under a supernatural law. The accomplish 


ments and futur his movement for a Continental European Union, and its funda 


mental relation to American foreign policy, are the subjects of his analysis. What is 
the basis for Continental European Union? Mr. Northrop argues that the common 
t rest tl 


menace of Communist aggression is not enough. Real union mus e more 


solid, enduring foundation of common cultural ties—common attitudes, beliefs, and 
ways of life. Positive law in the form of a treaty, constitution or statute is not 


effective unless supported by the common living law 
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h fear a rearmed 


What, then, are tl rospects for such a union when the Fren 
Germany and the Germa ire suspicious of Gaullist chauvinism? The rearmament of 
Western Germar ial to the mutual defense of Western European 
How is it t p | an Italians, struggling with 
unemployment problem, | ked to g th lives defend urop the Rhine 
without F f em tl f o employt f of c Americans find 
it difficult r i I j ite uni agi h threat of Con 
munism u ins are ; t th ncertaintic f American foreign policy 
Has the Eisenhower administt n help hindered cause of European Union? 
What are the 

NEVIN, ALLAN litor. The itherstocking Saga, by James Fenimore Cooper 
New York 14: Pantheor pp. Allan Nevins, editor, presents those 
parts The erslaye The La e Mohican The Pathfinde e Pioneer 
and The Prairie which especially pertain to Natty Bumppo, other known as the 
Pathfinder, Deerslayer, or Hawkeye. The whole is arranged in chr i order from 
Hawkeye's youth on the New York frontier in King George's War unt s death on 
the Western prairies in Jeftes dmuinistration It is largel it of a boyhood 
affection for James Fenimore ¢ hat tl ume has grown. To meddle with a 


classic is a serious affair, and the editor ul ¢ r have touched Cooper but for three 


consideratior To begin with, he believes it our first great American novelist is 


less read than he should be, that appreciation of his genius flags, and that any book 
which will help redirect attention to him is defensible. In the sec 
that hile a good many people doubtless read one Leatherstocking tale, usually The 
e Mohican r even two, few indeed read all five; and that they therefore 

the interest and value of that full-length depiction of Leatherstocking from youth 

leath, which the ole series gives. In i lace, he conceives that for 
many readers i ls will become more interesti love passages or sup 
posedly humorous pass 5, not related to the career and character of Leatherstocking 
and not t day very cor cin é orn away 

In this presentation of story of Hawkeye, Deerslayer, or Leatherstocking, 
the procedure is based upon one determining rule. All those parts of the five books 
which deal with him—his perils, vicissitudes, exploits, character, ideas, and philosophy 
have been retained. No internal cuts have been made in any section here printed; the 
text is intact. Where matter irrelevant under the rule has been excised, the gap is 
bridged over by a brief narrative written by the editor and printed in italics 

POHL, FREDERIK, editor tar Short Novei New York 18: Ballantine Books 
1954. 173 pp. 35¢, paperbound; $2, hardbound. This book contains 3 works of fiction 
“Little Men” by Jessamyn West, “For I Am a Jealous People!’ by Lester del Rey, 
and “To Here and the Easel" by Theodore Sturgeon. A Ballantine book 

POLLACK, PHILIP. Careers and Opportunities in Science. New York 10: E. P 
Dutton and Co. 1954. 252 pp. $3.75. This is an account of opportunities and rewards 
in a score of scientific fields. It is a survey of the new and innumerable avenues open 
to young men and women with a scientific bent who are seriously considering a career 
in science. There is information about scientific fields and scientific courses at schools 
and colleges, both of which are more popular today than ever before. This book 
provides information about work in meteorology, physics, chemistry, agriculture, 
astronomy, conservation, aviation, and many other leading scienthic occoupations. It 
surveys the intellectual requirements needed, the time involved, and the expenses incurred 
in each area of preparation 

PACKE, M. ST. JOHN. The Life of John Stuart Mill. New York 11: Macmillan 
Co. 1954. 583 pp. $6.50. The world knows John Stuart Mill for such enduring works 
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as Political Economy, Utilitarianism, and his essay On Liberty. Yet despite Mill's famed 
Autobiography, which describes his intellectual life, a clear picture of Mill's richly 
complex personality has never been drawn. Mr. Packe fills that void with his comple 
ment to the Autobiography, the first thorough assessment of Mill's life and works in the 


eighty years f his death. Although the author gives an analysis of Mill's chief 


writings, it Mill the human being that he is chiefly concerned. He shows first 


the boy I inder the guidance of 


his famous father and Jeremy Bentham, developed 
ciousness which became legendary The strange child was destined for an 
tonishing carreer. As a youth Mill was the most feared polemicist and journalist in 
England, and one of the most ardent of revolutionary radicals in the years before the 
Reform Bill. To ¢ his mind remained piercingly luminous. Late in life his 
championship of ymen's suffrage almost secured them the vote sixty years before 
in fact they secured it. Many facts about Mill's life are revealed which the Autobiography 
has obscured. Here is the account of the intense friendship and then bitter enmity 
between Mill and Thomas Carlyle 


RASKIN, EDITH. Many Worlds: Seen and Unseen. New York 3: David McKay 
Co. 1954. 240 pp. $3.50. Here is the drama of invisible forces in the .universe and 
how they affect all of us in the visible world. Science facts are either taken for granted 
as part of our everyday world or taught as theories applied. The mystery and the thrill 
of imagining things about science are too often left to the weird pen of the space-fiction 
writer The basic facts, the new discoveries in our atomic age are romantic and 
thought-catching without the embroidery of unreality. Those ideas that are not often 


explained or popularized by scientists can be made exciting for general readers 


ROSS, F. H., and HILLS, TYNETTE. Qwestions That Matter Most Asked by the 
World's Religions. Boston 8: Beacon Press. 1954. 294 pp. $3.50. This book is an 
examination of all the great living religions of the world, to see what answers each 
one has given to the basic questions of mankind-——the ones that matter most. What is 
the meaning of haman life? Who am I? What is the difference between “right’’ and 
wrong’? What is the nature of God? What happens after death? All the great 
religions offer some kind of answer: Brahmanic Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, Shintoism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam 

In this study is reflected a definite point of view: “We cannot safely guide our 
lives solely by the ideas of those who have happened to live ahead of us. Nor can 
we accept their suggestions blindly An answer can be ours only when we have 
made it a part of our own experience. No parent or teacher can live for us No 
religion has all the answers, no matter what ministers or priests may sometimes 
say Many persons think that their own religion offers the best answers to everyone's 
questioning. But the wisest teachers of the religions have not said so. Instead, they 


have encouraged others to explore the meaning of life, as they themselves were doing.” 


ROTH, LILLIAN. I'll Cry Tomorrow. New York 16: Frederick Fell. 1954 

pp. $3.95 My life was never my own. It was charted before I was born.”’ With 
these words Lillian Roth begins the story of her life—a life which only a woman of 
lomitable faith and courage could have lived. Born in 1910, Lillian Roth was a 
hild star at the age of five and the toast of Broadway and Hollywood before she 
was twenty. Glamorous and gorgeous, she floated “as if on gossamer wings in a 
world of glitter and gaiety, with never a thought of tomorrow. When she drove down 
Broadway, where three of her pictures were running simultaneously, she rode in a 
custom-made cabriolet, complete with fourteen-caret gold handles and a French ivory 
acewood bar in the back. She spent more on clothes in a week than most people 


make in a year. Caught in the glad, mad mirage of the roaring twenties, Lillian Roth 
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here is a way 

and substanc ot y 

RUNCIMAN, HON. STEVEN 
bridge University Pres l j \ 
The Fu 


535 pp 


the fourte 
neighboring countries. The crusades form ; ntral fact it lieval t Before their 


inception, the center of civilization was placed in Byzantium and in tl nds of the 


Arab caliphate. Before they faded out, civilization had Western Europe 


Out of this transference modern history was bort The me is divided into five 
parts and nineteen chapters. The titles of the parts are he Holy Places of Christen 
dom The Preaching of the Crusades The Journey the War: The War 
Against the Turks,’ and “The Promised Land 

Volume II presents the history and a description of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
and its relations with the people of the Near East and of the crusades of the twelfth 
century. Here the author tells the story of the Frankish states of Outremer from the 
accession of King Baldwin I to the reconquest of Jerusalem by Saladin. The main 
theme is warfare. This volume is, likewise, one, only divided into five parts and nineteer 
chapters. The titles of the parts are The Establishment of the Kingdom The 
Zenith, “The Second Crusade The Turn of the Tide,” and “The Triumph of 
Islam 

Volume III recites the history of Outremer and the Holy Wars and the revival 
of the Frankish kingdom at the time of the Third Crusade until its collapse a century 
later. It also includes a chapter on architecture and the arts and an epilogue on the 
last crusades. This volume is divided into five parts and seventeen chapters. The 
titles of the parts are: “The Third Crusade, Misguided Crusades, The Mongols 
and the Mameluks ‘The End of Outremer,"’ and “Epilogue Each volume also 


contains an appendix, a bibliography or original sources of modern works, and an index 


SCOTT, R. L. Between the Elephant’s Eyes! New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co 
1954. 251 pp. $3.75. The author of God Is My Co-Pilot has written another personal 
experience book. This is the story of a lifelong dream come true. Ever since he was 
a young Scout in Georgia, Colonel Scott yearned for the wilds of Africa. His drean 
was to hunt the great Samburu elephant, largest in the world, to track him over the 
veldt and through the jungles of his own remote kingdom of the wild It took a long 
time to get there, and he learned, as you will learn in reading his book, a great 
amount of the lore of the jungle. And at the end comes a surprise which suddenly 
increases greatly the stature of the whole book 

STARR, L. M. Bohemian Brigude. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1954. 408 pp 
$5. This is the half romantic, half humorous name given to themselves by the young 
newspapermen who set out to report the shattering events of the Civil War and to 


make them a living experience for the people at home. In this book you can read, 
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often in their own eloquent words, how the world first heard of Fort Sumter, Bull 
Run, Shiloh, the Merrimac, Antietam, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Appomattox In 
reporting these happenings, the men of the Bohemian Brigade—omnipresent, impetuous, 
and sometimes irresponsible—implemented a revolution in American journalism. The 
author's book reveals not only how the course of the war was viewed through the 
press, but also how the impact of the war brought about a revolution in journalism 
which changed the American newspaper from an organ primarily of editorial opinion 
into the easily recognizable ancestor of the modern metropolitan daily 
STEWART, G. R. American Way f Ls Garden City, N. ¥ lay and 

Co. 1954. 310 pp. $3.95. What is an America The answer to this broad and provoca- 
tive question lies in an understanding of the customs, habits, attitudes, and foibles of 
fe in the United States. And in answering the big question, the author asks and 
answers a number of equally fascinating ones, such as: What would America be like 
if it had been discovered and settled by the Chinese? Why are we a nation of water 
drinkers? Why do we build our houses separate Is our language pattern changing 
into a single, universal American dialect What is the one article of clothing we 
have adopted from the Indians ’ examination of ourselves, he discusses over 
a dozen different subjects—the land and people, language, religion, food, drink, clothing, 
names, holidays, arts—to name a few. In each of these he traces the 


rical sources and development of a particular aspect of American life 


STONE, IRVING. Love Is Eternal. Garden City, N. Y.: Double@ 1 c& 

54. 476 pp. $3.95 Love Is Eternal’’ was the inscription Abraham i.ncoln had 
engraved in the wedding ring he bought before picking up the preacher and taking 
him to Mary Todd's house to perform their wedding ceremony. For Mary Todd and 


Abraham Lincoln love did indeed prove eternal, though as Mary observed, “One has 
to endure a long time to find it out For ninety years historians have attempted to 
prove that Abraham Lincoln never loved Mary Todd, that he married her out of 
juty and confusion, that she was a trial and a cross to bear. Nothing could be further 
from the truth 

TAILLIEZ, PHILIPPE. To Hidden Dept/ New York 10: E. P. Dutton and C 
1954. 188 pp. $5. This is the fascinating and intimate account of an important group 
of men. The author, the leader of a group of daredevil divers which included Captain 
J. Y. Cousteau, graphically describes what it means to swim with aqualungs and rubber 
fins in twilight zones along with sharks, whales, morays, and octopi. He and his 
ompanions explored wrecks in the Mediterranean, made several underwater films, 
removed mines laid by Germans during the war off the coast of Marseilles and other 
French ports. They descended more than 200 feet into the Fountain of Vancluse and 
early lost their lives. They brought up pillars from an ancient galley off Mahidia 
which had been sunk before the Christian era. One of the most exciting chapters 
f the book describes the descents of the French bathyscaphe in its record dive of more 


than 13,000 feet. The author was in charge of surface operations during these dives 


and, equipped with his aqualung, actually accompanied Houot and Willm on the first 


part of the bathyscaphe’s descent 


WADE, HENRY. Gold Was Our Grave. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1954 
319 pp. $2.75. Her majesty’s subjects being no less attracted than other people to 
get-rich-quick schemes, a goodly number of them invested heavily in the San Podino 
Gold Company on the strength of a glowing prospectus. The prospectus glowed far 
more brightly than the “Fool's Gold” (iron pyrites) which was all the mine yielded, 
and the shareholders swiftly found themselves bagholders. Oddly, the two partners in 
the ill-fated enterprise escaped financially unscathed, a fact that did not go unremarked 
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Fallon were, indeed, hailed into court for fraud, but were finally 





Berrenton and 


acquitted for lack of evidence. Both men felt sure that the whole unfortunate incident 










would, in time, blow over. In time, contrawise, it blew up. The receipt of threatening 








notes was given emphasis by a car smash that wearly finished off Berrenton, and then 


by a knifing that d/d finish off Fallon. Clearly, it had become a case for the Yard 








more specifically, a case for Chief Inspector Poole, whose talents for relentless and 
npeccable investigation had seldom been so strenuously tested 






WELLMAN, M. ® Rebel Mail Runner. New York 11: Holiday Hous 1954 








221 PP $ This 3 a t v of the ( ted ite li runner who lippe 1 through 
Union lines, carrying letters fron ldiers to their families, and back again. It is a true 
story, for Absalom Grimes, the leader of the na ers, was a very real per n, and 
his actual exploits form the basis of this book Regarded as 1es y the Union 
authorities, constantly in danger of capture or death, Grimes and his young assistant, 
Barry Mills, crawl, swir and bluff their way in and out of armies, blockades, and 





prisons. Up and down the Mississippi, trom St Louis to Memphis and Vicksburgh and 





beyond, they travel by steamboat and train, horse and mule, and on foot, carrying 










precious mail 


WHITTEMORE 


their 







1954. 231 pp. $5. Appropriately issued during the centennial of Kansas as a territory, this 
book ntains nearly 140 sketches of historical landmarks, with accompanying text 
by an artist and writer who appreciates the beauty of the Kansas scene, admires the 






heroism of the pioneers, and has an enthusiastic interest in the survivals which link 





the present and the past. With pleasant informality but with surprising comprehen 










siveness, she touches upon such varied ubjects as rocks and rivers ld forts and 


ills 






missions windm 





WINT, GUY. The British in Asia. New York 22: Institute of Pacific Relations, 
E. 54th St. 1954. 244 pp. $3.75. For more than a century British power controlled 


l 
South Asia. This region, containing over one fifth of the world’s population, was 





tside and their troubles 


for the most part left undisturbed by violence from the 


as 
beyond their borders. The author's book describes 





caused little commotio in 









the rise and decline of Bri rial power in this part of the world, contrasts it 
with Russian expansion into Asia, and examines the far-reaching consequences of the 
withdraway of British rule after 1947. He then considers th 






environment in which political and economic events in Asia are now taking place 


the rise of Communist China; the Cold War between the West and the Communist 







world. He analyzes the effects of these on the domestic affairs of the countries « 
South Asia: India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, and Malaya, the € important area i 


Asia still 











under British rule 





Pamphlets for Pupil - Teacher Use 






Analysis of Teacher Tenure Provisions, State and Local. Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom of the National Education Assn., 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1954. 80 pp. 25¢. Surveys prevailing tendencies in 


teachers, presents status and summary f teachers’ contract laws other than tenure 









he tenure < 










also contains an abstract of tenure laws by states 











ASCD 1954-55 Handbook. Washington 6, D. ¢ Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1201 16th St.. N. W. 1954. 96 pp. $1.50; discounts 2-9 





copies, 10%; 10-19 copies, 25%; and 100 or more copies, 33144%. This is a ready 








reference volume containing up-to-date information about the association—officers and 
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board of directors, state presidents, regional chairmen, current standing committees, head- 
quarters staff, membership roster, the ASCD constitution, and a listing of ASCD 


publications with price 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Washington 6, D. C Public 
Relations Dept., Transportation Building, Publications of 
graphy of Railroad Literature. 1954. 56 pp. Free. An annotated list of books 
on railroads and railroad travel 
12 pp. Free. Lists important dates in 
mileage by states and by years 
fifth edition. 1954. 32 pp. Fr A list of 
nz courses if engineering trar rt; nm and 
reference to the railroad field 
ic Alliance I ‘ork: United Nations. 1954. 32 
NATO 
BECKOFF, SAMI Newspapers. New York: Oxford Book Co. 1954. 128 pp 


¢. Contains 15 u to whi materials are organized to make boys and girls more 


I 


ng users of newspapers, and not to make them 


rhes Washington 9, D. € B'Nai B'Rith, Voca 
N. W. 1954. 12 charts (19” x 25”). This series 
gives detailed information on 17 clerical and sales jobs, 19 apprentice 
bs in skilled tra 11 service jobs, 6 factory production jobs, 6 technical 
6 material handling jobs, and niscellaneous 
BOGGS. S. W. Global Relation f the United States. Washington 25, D. C 
pt. of Documents. 1954 ul 2p '¢. Discusses our global proportions—in 
ynomics, international politics, and cultural relations 
BROWN, B. H., and JOHNSON, J. E. The U. S. and the UN. New York 17 
reign Policy Asst 15 46th St. 1954. 64 pp. 35¢. This book covers American 
ttitudes toward the U the organization of the UN—what it is and is not; U. S. 
itional c i to the UN; the Western coalition; regional arrangements 
1 blocs within the the way the UN is changing in a changing world: the 
fluence of Soviet intransigence on UN accomplishment; the role of the General 
ssembly, Security u Secretariat, and other organs; Technical Assistance; dis- 
ument. The book a contains an interesting chapter in which a typical international 
nt is dramatized as it goes through the diplomatic mill. A section by Dr. Brown 
titled “The 1 and Future of UN" and a discussion and teaching guide complete 
s Headline Series book. The guide includes reading, film, and program suggestions 
the Foreign Policy Association, a national non-par‘isan organization devoted to 
cation in world affairs 
Bulletin of Education. Lawrence: Dean of the School of Education, Univ. of 
sas. 1954 (Feb.). 32 Contains articles How Is Handwriting Taught?” 
Hobson and ¢ Johnson, “A Method of Reporting Test Results’ by E. G. 
and K Anderson The Relationship Between a Measure of General 
Arts Information and Selected Factors Resident in the Teacher, in the Pupil, 
F. Nelson, and “Meeting the Needs of Youth Through a 
Program" by K Edwards 
California Schools. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Education. 1954 (Sept.). 36 pp 
addition to departmental communications, interpretations of laws applicable to Cali- 


rnia schools, a bibliography of professional literature, it contains two articles 
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“American Education Week" by Roy E. Simpson and “San Francisco State College- 


a Venture in Democratic Living’ by J. Paul Leonard 


CARRUTHERS, JEANNI Physician in Charge. New York: Friendship Press 
1954. 32 pp. 50¢. A one-act, non-royalty play on India 


Cerebral Palsy—A Social Problem. New York: United Cerebral Palsy, Inc., 47 W 
1954. 48 pp. Free. Representatives of forty different social, educati 

medical agencies meet to discuss and lve problems faced by these agencies 
day-to-day process of working with the cerebral palsied 

Colontal Williamsburg. Williamsburg, Va.: Colonial Williamsburg. 1954. 48 pp 
Free. The annual report of Colonial Wil 
31, 1953 

COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES 
Councilinge Agence Washington 5, D. ¢ American 
1534 O St., N.W. 1954. 64 pp. $1. A descriptive list 


agencies giving informat 


liamsburg, covering year ended December 


on as to name and address, sp 


clientele, methods of application, name of director, number 


fees for service, as well as standards under which these rar ns are evaluate 


to be on the approved list 
COWLES, JOHN. Freedom Without War. New York 3: The Sidney Hillmas 
Foundation, 15 Union Square West. 1954. 12 pp. Free. An address by the president 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune in which he discusses a wide range of international 
problems, including the role of the United Nations and the question of admitting China 
to UN hodi« s He touches on colonialism and its relation to Russian imperialism, 
" —s 


' 
and calls for universal sarmament as the only sound alternative ¢t a 


bomb wat 

CURTIS, L. W. Vocational Placement of the Cerebral Palsy. New York: 1 
Cerebral Palsy, Inc., 47 W. 57th St. 1954. Fre d immary of a follow 
guidance and placement of these persons 

Developing Programs for Young Adolescents. Washington 6, D 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, a department of 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W. 1954. 64 pp. $1. Thi 
the Dept. of Supervision and Curriculum Development 
ciation. It has been prepared as an aid to teacher, administs and parents who ar 
sekeing to build more productive programs for youth in their early teens. Part | 
identifes eight basic principles to guide thinking and exploring in this area, sums 
izes the findings concerning problems and needs of teenagers, and urges co-operat 
in developing an education program. Part II describes programs in grades 7, 8, and 
which have been developed. Part II offers specific suggestions to help in the functior 
Organization of the program and in improvement of facilities and teaching methods 
that adolescents may find in their school life security, independence, and accepta 
as well as functional knowledge and social understanding 

DULLES, J. F. The Manila Pact and the Pacific Charter. Washington 25, D. ¢ 
Dept of State, Public Service Division. 1954 (Sept.). 8 pp. Free. Text of a ra 
and television address 

Education for American Freedom. Washington 6, D. (¢ Assn. for Supervi 
and Curriculum Development, a department of the National Education Assn., 12 
16th St., N.W. 1954. 64 pp. $1; discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
100 or more copies, 334%. Joint project of ASCD and the John Dewey Society. It 
brings together five addresses at the joint 1954 spring meeting in Los Angeles. Th 
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articles are “Social-Political Dimensions of a Good Learning Environment’ by Henry 
S. Commager, “The Basis of Freedom" by J. Paul Leonard Technology—Threat to 
Freedom” by rsten Lund Education for Individuality’’ by Malcols S 
MacLean, and Pf od Environment for Learning’ by Alice V. Keliher 


neeton, N. J.: College Entrance Examinat 
Pp ) ss Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California. 1 
50¢ This bo to students who will be taking the CEB English 
tion test an o thet acher describes how the test is put together ar 
s like Also availal h are Foreign Language which describes the 
in French, Germar panish, and Latin; Social Studte which describes the Social 
Studies Tests Biology, Chemistry and Physics and Intermediate i Advanced 


Mathematics 


FAEGRE, F. I The Adolescent in Your Family. Washington 25, D. C Supt. 
of Documents. 1954. 112 pp. 25¢. This publication, prepared by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, completes the series of bulletins 
leveloped over the years by the Bureau to help parents in their relationships with their 
hildren through all the stages of growth. It is designed as a sourcebook for parents 
bringing together for them the counsel of outstanding experts on the interesting and 
sometimes troubling years of emergence from childhood to adulthood. Its purpose is 
to help parents see their maturing children realistically, against the framework of the 
present-day world, rather than through the nostalgic mist of their owa pasts. It should 
be useful for them to know such facts as youngsters today reach puberty on an average 
f two years earlier than they did 50 years ago, and one out of every four has an 
it-of-school job now, whereas in 1940 only one out of 25 combined school and job. 
Although the pamphlet points out that many aspects of adolescence have, as yet, 
n unstudied, problems familiar to many households are considered. Daydreaming 
dating, the seemingly quick switches back and forth from maturity to childlike- 

from demands for independence to desire for dependence, the problems of planning 
the right job, the uncertainties that come with physiological changes, the conflicts 


and the reasons for conflicts, the new relationships with friends—all are examined 


FRANCKE, MAX, editor. The 1955 Annotated List of Book for Supplementary 
Reading. Brooklyn 13: Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place. 1954. 64 pp 
Free if requested on official letterhead. This catalog presents a carefully chosen list 
of 1,000 children's books (kg-9th grade) from more than 40 publishers, arranged by 

pics and school grade levels. It includes books to stimulate the beginning reader 
to desire to read, books suitable for remedial reading, and, particularly, books for use 


the social studies areas 


Guidance in the Elementary School. Sacramento: Calif. State Dept. of Public In- 
truction, Roy E. Simpson, Supt. 1954 (Aug.). 71 pp. Suggests how teachers can 
work with pupils—a co-operative project of principals, supervisors, guidance workers, 


and teachers. 


HALLER, JAN. Girl Scouts of the United States of America. New York 17 
Public Information Division, 155 E. 44th St. 1954. 95 pp. Free. The fourth annual 
eport—submitted to the 83:d Congress, 2nd session—of the president in which the 


activities for the year ending September 30, 1953, of the Girl Scouts are described 


Also includes audited financial statement 


HARTFORD, E. C. Emphasizing Values in Five Kentucky Schools. Lexington 
Bureau of School Science, College of Education, Univ. of Kentucky. 1954 (June). 
25 pp. $1. A series of reviews of specific programs which have been in operation 
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during the past several years. Shows how moral and spiritual values may be emphasized 








in every aspect of the school program 






HEALD, H. T. Annual Report of the Chancellor. New York: New York Univ 






Office of Information Services. 1954. 28 pp. Free The chancellor discusses the various 








activities and provisions available through the University's program 













‘ How T Teach Current Event Columbus, Ohio: Wesleyan Univ. Press, 1250 
Fairwood Ave. 1954. 32 pp. Free (one copy) The purpose of this pamphlet is to 
provide teachers in the social studies field with some basic blueprints for successful 
teaching of current events, based on a nation-wide investigation of effective programs 
approaches, teaching devices, and materials. The early chapters furnish accurate blue 
prints of varied approaches to the teaching of current events and describe the necessary 
steps in conducting successful discussions on currents events in the classroom and before 
outside groups. More than 100 “successful devices for teaching current events’ are 
also presented in detailed form. There are separate chapters on: Maps, Graphs, and 





Cartoons; Concepts in the News; Teaching Controversial Issues; and Materials for 





Current Events Teaching 
JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE NEA AND THE AMERICAN TEACHERS 
ASSN. Legal Statu f Segregated School Washington 6, DC National Educatior 
Assn.; or American Teacher Assn., Box 271, Montgomery, Alabama. 1954. 32 pp 


Summarizes statutes, court decisions, and pending court cases 









Progre of the Education f Negroes 1870-] 0 AN ashingtor 
6, D. C.: National Education Assn or American Teacher Asst Box 271, Mont 


gomery, Alabama. 1954. 46 pp. This is Part II of a study of the status of the education 






of Negroes. It presents statistical data on population changes, school attendance 





expenditures for education, and a summary 





KROMER, HELEN. Take Any Street. New York: Friendship Press. 1954. 32 pp 
50¢. A one-act, non-royalty play dealing with the secular forces that militate agains 





the growth of a Christian community 





LANDIS, B. Y., compiler. Our Moral and Religious Resour: New York 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 1954. 72 pp. 25¢. A guide for discussion 









with questions and references 








oe 4 perative Action for Better School Baton Rouge: Louisiana 


LANDRY, é 
State Dept. of Education, Shelby M. Jackson, Supt. 1953. 32 pp. A guide for planning 






work conferences on 








Life Insurance Fact Book, 1954. New York 22: Institute of Life Insurance, 488 








Madison Ave. 1954. 111 pp. Covers the basic facts and figures about the life insurance 





business as a whole 


MACKIE, R. P., and DUNN, L. M 
of Exceptional Children. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt 
A status study as well as a reflection of some trer 


parisons trom state to state and from one area to an 

















State Certification Requirement for Teacher 





1. 68 pp 25¢ 





edures. Con 





















Managing the Federal Debt. New York 22: Committee for Economic Develo 
ment, 444 Madison Ave. 1954 Single copies free This new study considers the 


Federal debt structure and its effect on the U. S. economy. The statement, the result 







of 18 months of research and discussion involvi:'g many of the nation’s leading business 





men and economists, advances a long-range program for reorganization of the Federal 
debt structure in ways that will help to counter inflation and deflation 
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A Manual on Conservation of Soil and Water. Washington 25, D. C Supt. of 
Documents. 1954. 211 pp. 60¢. Explains causes, processes, and consequences of soil 
erosion and depletion, and describes the major soil and water conservation measures 
which, when applied to the land in correct combinations, will greatly reduce or prevent 


soil erosion, improve fertility, and increase yields 


MIDDLEBROOK, L. R. Careers for English Majors. New York 3: N. Y. Univ 
Press. 1954. 32 pp. 25¢. Lists and describes some of the occupational possibilities 


that are open to a college student whose major interest is English 


OPITZ, E. A. The Lengthening Shadow of Government. Irvington-on-Hudson 
New York: Foundation for Economic Education. 1954. 26 pp. Free. Discusses gov 


ernment participation in business 


PALEY, W. S. The Road to Responsibility. New York 22: Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave. 1954. 20 pp. Free. A speech before the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters which might be considered a philosophy of 
broadcasting 

The Record on Disarmament. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954 
(Sept.). 20 pp. 15¢. A report of the U. S. Deputy Representative to the Disarmament 
jon and New York. 


Commission in Lon 


Report on Omnibus, 1953-54. New York 21: Ford Foundation, 655 Madison Ave 
24 pp. Free. This is the second report on the TV-Radio workshop of the Ford 
Foundation for the 1953-54 season. During its two seasons Omnibus has presented 


> > 


a total of 227 separate features on 52 programs in 78 hours of network TV production 

RESEARCH DIVISION. High Spots in State School Legislation Enacted January 
1-July 1, 1954. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Assn. 1954 (August). 27 pp 
Discusses goals and achievements for 1954 as well as major defeats and goals for next 
legislative sessions in the various states 

RICE, M. C., and HILL, A. S. Stat of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children—1952-1953. Washington 25, D Supt. of Documents. 1954. 84 pp. 30¢ 
A statistical study of special education programs in public schools in continental United 
States—covers only staff and students 

SANDERS, |. B. Pharmcay. Washington 25, D. € “Supt of Documents. 1954 
61 pp. 15¢. Describes general and liberal educational content of professional curricula 
in pharmacy 

SASSANI, A. H. K. Education in Pakistan. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Docu 
ments. 1954. 100 pp. 35¢. Another of the U. S. Office of Education series of basic 
tudies on education in foreign countries. Covers elementary, secondary, and higher 
Jucation 

STANTON, FRANK. CBS Editorial. New York 22: Columbia Broadcasting 
System, 485 Madison Ave. 1954. 16 pp. Free. An expression of editorial opinion by 
the president of CBS 

TANHAM, JAMES. A Study of UNESCO by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Washington 6, D. C.: Foreign Policy Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H Street, N.W. 1954. 8 pp. 10¢. Testimony on National 
Chamber's study of UNESCO before the U. S. House of Representatives 


TAYLOR, J. L. Planning and Designing the Multipurpose Room in Elementary 
Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1954. 48 pp. 35¢. Discusses its 
neaning, characteristics, and uses as reflected in survey reports from all states, Hawaii, 
id Alaska. Includes pictures, layouts, schedules, and reference list 
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New York 
Describes 


WEFER, MARION 


WILKINS 
of Documents 


pm You Read? ? 


« 


FROM THE Nation's School, NOVEMBER, 1954 


Stuart F. McComb, pages 60-61 
“Single Salary Schedule” by W. W. Trent pages 63-64 
We Wrote Our Curriculums” by W. D. Fordye 


FrRoM School Executive, NOVEMBER 
“Planning Curriculum with Citizens y Henry Toy r., Director of 
the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, pages 
19-21 
‘Teachers Salaries and the Cost of Living’ by Harold F. Clark, 


| “Why Pasadena Dropped the 6-4-4 Plan” (for 


page s 


| 

| 

| “Laboratories for Learni N Engelhardt, Jr., pages 63-66 
“A Look at the Teaching Profession, pages 67-79 

L 








F | hws Votes 


PLAN ‘NOW SAYS TRAVEL DIVISION 


I } 


DRIVER EDUCATION REPORT AVAILABLI The 


} hy lee ‘ +} 


FATALITY-FREE YEAR ami 1,10 hool bus drivers last year had the 
tatality-tree year in the history ) cho t transportation i Alabama This 


ling to A. E. Hor state tor motor transport training “was in spite of 
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the fact that they drove over 30 million miles in the 1953-54 school year, more than 


ever before.""—Alabama School Journal, September, 1954 














30,000 U. S. A. HISTORICAL FACTS AT A GLANCE—Believe it or not, a new, 
updated wall chart for the American history student shows on one sheet—no larger than 


a desk pad—30,000 facts relating the lives and times of our Presidents! With colorful 


and bars, U. §. A. AT A GLANCE plots the terms of the Presidents against a 


years. For each President, a life bar shows his own personal data 


on taking office, et in relation to the great events of his 


lines 

time scale of 224 

birth and death dates, age 

time and to such trends as the country’s westward spread, its swelling population, the 
, 


median age, and sky-rocketing per capita income Pupils can answer at a glance 


How many Presidents’ lives spanned the Civil War or “In whose 


questions like 
present area?’ (First answer: 17. Second, Andrew 


term did the country reach its 
Johnson's.) Portraits of the Presidents from 
The broad sweep of their terms from Washington to Eisenhower 


U. S. bonds and bills border the chart 


dramatizes one con 


tinouous, unchanging system of government—something of which no other country 
can boast. Stable, yet dynamic is the message of this red, white, and blue wall 
decoration. U. §. A. AT A GLANCE (21 x 26 inches) may be obtained from Publi 
cation Services, Inc., Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. ¢ The price for 


the chart, postage paid, is: 1 chart for 60 cents; 2 charts for $1 (to one address) ; 


nts 
mS 


quantity liscou 























NEW BOOK ON LINCOLN—Every American can stand a little straighter and 
hold his head higher because Abraham Lincoln belongs to him. Around the world 
aspiring to a life of freedom and opportunity, Lincoln is known and 
hundreds of books on Lincoln but one found most helpful to an 
understanding of his wonderful life is a little volume by Charles R. Brown entitled 
Lincoln, The Greatest Man of the Nineteenth Century. This book has been out of 
The Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund has made it possible to publish 


print for some time 
a paper-bound edition of it for sale at $1 per copy. Send your order to: National 


Association, 1201 16th St N.W., W ashingtor 6 D ( 


where people are 


loved There are 


Education 
































SCREEN—tThe story behind hurricanes, like 
ily told in The News Magazine 
a special feature, this 
Caribbean. As they 


energy—-sometimes greater than a dozen 





THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE 
those that ravaged the Atlantic Coast last month, is vivi 
o} the Screen, which was released to schools in October. In 
monthly educational film shows how hurricanes are born in the 
gather force they accumulate tremendous 
hydrogen bombs. Spectacular scenes illustrate 
’ pounding New England, destroying buildings 


the savage fury of a hurricane battering 


ships at sea, sweeping across Florida 
and devastating the land. Many local businessmen provide these monthly 
area. Because of this, students in 25 states, Hawaii, and the 
film. The News Magazine is produced by Warner 


Scenes from the worst hurricanes 


hlms as a 


public service in their 
District of Columbia will see the 
Pathe’ News and distributed by educational authorities 
of the last 30 years, including the recent blows ‘Carol’ and “Edna, 
Through the use of animation, The News Magazine 
The Weather Bureau's work in tracking them with 
dangerous but effective method of fore 


present a dramatic 


picture of a hurricane’s might 
explains how hurricanes are formed 
hurricane hunting planes is shown. This 
casting the coming of the big winds provides a thrill sequence. In addition to the 
hurricane story, this October issue includes many other interesting features; such as 
of animals, the life of William Penn, exploration highlights, the Far 
England's biggest aerial show, and a collection of miniature objects from all over 
For complete information as to how these films may be secured monthly 


the intelligence 
East 
the world. 
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during the school year, write to The News Magazine of the Screen, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


COLOR FILMS ON EXPLORING ART—Three separate 5-minute color films on 
exploring art are available for purchase or rental from Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, California. The subjects, Crayon Resist, Torn Paper, 
and Monotype Prints, are simple enough to be shown in the elementary classroom to 
stimulate creativity yet challenging enough to inspire advanced student or artist 
They are suitable for elementary, secondary, college, and adult groups; applicable in 
classroom art work, amateur art classes, hobby groups, and teacher training. All of 
the films in the series are designed to give ideas for experimentation in several 
exciting and creative processes. Crayom Resist shows designs created by various uses 
of wax crayons and rubber cement, both of which act as a resist to watercolor or 
tempera washes. Torn Paper demonstrates a new and unique kind of art expression 
First using newspaper as practice material and then working with sheets of different 
colored paper, students are shown tearing out a variety of shapes, figures, and designs. 
These torn paper forms are then adhered onto a paper background to form clever and 
unusual pictures. Monotype Prints is a different approach to simple print making, 
showing demonstrators drawing on glass with household cement. After this dries 
paint is spread over the surface with a brush or brayer. Paper is then smoothed over 
the design and the finished print removed. Each film in the series sells for $60; all 
three films on one order, $165. Rental on each film is $3 for a base three-day period 


FACTS ABOUT BEVERAGE ALCOHOL—The number of alcoholics in the 
United States has increased nearly 50% in ten years. In 1940 there were 2,632,000 
alcoholics in the United States. By 1950 the number had jumped to 3,876,000 and 
was still climbing. These figures are the results of studies made by Dr. E. M. Jellinek, 
former director of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies and now Consultant on Alcoholism 
to the World Health Organization of the United Nations. Necessary statistics cause 
the estimates to lag three or four years. In a letter Dr. Jellinek writes: “The estimate 
for 1950, as yet unpublished, is 3,876,000 alcoholics in the U. S. A. of whom 3,280,000 
were males and 596,000 females. Compared with 1949 the number of male alcoholics 
has increased by 4,000 and. the number of female alcoholics by 20,000. The rate per 
100,000 adults (age 20 and over) has been practically unchanged since 1948 (3,952 


per 100,000). For two years in succession no increase in the rate has been seen.” 


The Clipsheet. 


AIR ADVENTURE FILM—A new, 32-minute, sound-color film, Air Adventure to 
Europe, was released last month by Trans World Airlines. Intended for showing before 
ollege and teacher groups, it deals with student and teacher travel abroad and aims 
to stimulate interest in study tours to Europe next summer. The film follows one of 
ast summer's tour groups, flying TWA from New York to Paris, then travelling by 
motor coach along the French and Italian Rivieras and on to Rome, Florence, and 
Venice. One section of the group then proceeds to Geneva for conferences with the 
International Seminar on Education and Dr. Ralph Bunche. Another section tours the 
engineering, architectural, and general educational projects at Zurich. Both sections then 
oin and proceed to London and Stratford-on-Avon. Apart from the typical activities 
f students abroad the film also touches on vital points in the etiquette of travel in 
foreign lands. Showing of Air Adventure to Europe may be scheduled free of charge 
through the Institute of Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17; or 
through any local TWA office —The Civic Leader, Civic Education Service, 1733 K St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The Nation's Largest Manufacturing Industry 
Employs Nearly a Million Workers 
in Many Different Occupations. 
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‘rr 
“The BEST” 


Educational Film Guide 


Completely Revised, 11th Edition, 1953 





"The best single source of information,” is what the NEA 
Journal writes of this Educational Film Guide. Under each of 
the more than 11,000 16mm films you find listed the source, 
release date, running time, color, price and terms, order 
numbers for LC cards, and whether sound or silent. Symbols 
and notations indicate films of special merit, their grade 
levels, and the more than 3000 films which are available free. 
A Directory of Main Sources appears at the end. 

Film reviews which appeared in Saturday Review, Film News, 
Educational Screen and other periodicals are indexed. Special 
directory tells where to purchase. Annual and semi-annual 
supplement service for 32 years. 


$7.50 (bound volume); $7.50 (supplement service); $12.50 (special combino- 
tion offer for both parts of the service ordered and billed at one time). The 
foregoing prices apply in the U. S. & Canada. Foreign Prices are $8.50 
and $13.50 





Filmstrip Guide 


Completely Revised, 3rd Edition, 1954 


New and completely revised, this comprehensive Guide lists 
and fully describes 5,882 35mm filmstrips released since 
1947. A Directory of Main Sources at the end tells where to 
obtain these filmstrips. 

Part | is an alphabetic and subject index of all the filmstrips, 
by individual title, series title, and subject. Part Il classifies the 
strips by subject matter according to the Dewey Decimal 
System and includes descriptive data plus order numbers for 
Library of Congress catalog cards. Supplementary service 
annually and semi-annually. 





$5.00 (bound volume); $5.00 (supplement service for 34% years); $8.50 
(special combination offer for both parts of the service, ordered and billed 
at one time). The foregoing prices apply in the U. S. & Canada. Foreign Prices 
ere $6.00 and $9.50 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52, N.Y. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND THE LABOR MARKET—For the first time 
in nearly 15 years, young people leaving school in 1955 will enter a highly competitive 
job market. A total of 3,346,000 were estimated unemployed during the month of 
July—a steep increase over the generally low unemployment figures of recent years 
Young workers, particularly in manufacturing, are feeling the pinch of the unemploy 
ment situation. In February, 1954, there were 550,000 fewer employed persons in the 
20- to 24-year-old age bracket than a year earlier. It is evident we are re 
the first period of “‘normalcy’’ that has existed in the job market since 
focuses attention dir« n the greatly increasing importance of the counselor's job 
and stresses the need for stepped-up vocational guidance programs. School counselors 
and administrators, looking for support for their guidance programs, should point 
out to parents and to the community that: (1) inexperienced workers are finding it 
increasingly difficult to get jobs; (2) youngsters with low seniority find it hard to 
keep jobs when lay-offs occur; (3) though accustomed to the anyone-can-get-a-job 
era, young people, themselves, are asking increasingly for help in choosing jobs as 


well as finding them.—Guidance Newsletter 


MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION—The 69th annual con 
vention of the Modern Language Association of America will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, New York City, from December 27 to 29. New York University is to be host 
to the more than 4,000 teachers of English and foreign languages from the nation’s 
universities, colleges, and schools who will attend the 1954 meeting. There will be 
about 75 separate sessions during the three days, including general meetings and 
discussion seminars. The conferees will hear more than 200 technical papers dealing 


with some 20 languages, literatures of the languages, criticism, folklore, aesthetics, 


and linguistics. In conjunction with the MLA meeting, approximately 15 allied organi 
| 
' 


of 


Teachers of English, the American Folklore Society, the American Dialect Society, 


zations will hold their annual conventions. These include the National Counci 


the American Association of Teachers of French, and the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 

The Modern Language Association of America, established 71 years ago, promotes 
the study of languages and literatures in the United States and the mutual exchange 
of information among its members. Its present-day membership of more than 7,5 


persons makes it the largest organization of its kind in the world 


LIFE MAGAZINE'S FILMSTRIPS—Over the past several years the editors of 
Life magazine have produced many top-quality filmstrips, which have proved to be 
especially helpful in social studies classes. The filmstrips fall into two categories 
those in full color, which are based on Life’s major pictorial essays in the fields of 
history, art, and science; and those on black-and-white, which are prepared from Life 
photographic reports on the current world scene. Classes in current history and 
American problems will 1 the black-and-white filmstrips valuable supplementary 
study aids. They are priced at $2.50 each, or four titles for $8. In length they average 
about 70 frames, and some of them have accompanying lecture guides. Black-and-white 
subjects now available include the following titles: Germany: A Giant Awakened 
(October), Italy, Hawati, The Arctic, Indo-China, Africa: Continent in Ferment 
Saudi Avabia, United Nations Organization, India, Canada, Mexico, Britain 1953 
Alaska, The Suez Canal, Our Underwater Defense, Japan, lran, Port of New York, Th 
Navajos, and Houses: U. S. A 











THE HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


35th ed., 1954, 1282 pp., red silk cloth, $8.00 


The 35th edition includes more than 4500 schools! 


Extensive new data concerning the scope of 
private education throughout the United States 
and Canada. Facts and statistics give complete 
information for each school. 


New listings offer aid in finding unusual features 
and comprehensive directories of pre-primary, 
private and diocesan Catholic schools are added. 


The Introduction to the 35th Handbook, ‘““New 
Goals in Education’’, 96 pp., $1.00, treats such 
important topics as encouraging responsibility, 
promoting mental health, and freedom to teach 
and to learn. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


96 pp., cloth, $2.20; paper, $1.10 


A first issuance of special education facilities to 
aid in the placement and treatment of the handi- 
capped and retarded. 400 private schools are de- 
scribed and state officers and institutions, as well 
as clinics, associations, and other related resources. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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Classes in American history and world history i] ind some of the 


hlmstrips in color especially helpful. These 


orders of four or 1 titles, $5 each: The Ame 


France } ; 1 y, The Prote 
Age f Expl {10m en iné ent The Middl As 
Maya, Peking: ‘ j 1 ty, Athens, and Ancient E; 
One other 
may be bought f 
Nation. The Openins 
American Transportati 
All 
A catalog 
The Civ 


OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, will publish 
b 


Occupational Brief The f ten of these will be 


the following professi 
cal engineer, f 
decorator awye! 
leaflet, providing 
on the training requ 
ment in the occupati 
is a J Fac P 
covered in the Brief 
prehensive Guidance 
published in packet 
comprehensive Gu 
including Job Fact 

NEW NEA RADIO TRANSCRIPTION—Ruwn 
series of public relations programs, has been re 
Radio Relations of ¢ National Education Ass 
emphasizes the in portance of effective co 
as partners—in the | f rearing childres 
when he thinks his | jon't w 
knows that Chris only 
to Mr. and Mrs. Marti: 
citizens with what is 
eight programs (two 
Independent and affiliated 
American Education Week 


and for other pul ervice 


Runaway can purchased for $5 from the NEA Division of Press and Rad 
Relations, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Previous programs are aviilable 


two 1314-minute dramatizations per transcription, for $10 











uc BASIC AERONAUTICS 


agnonaurics 


Merrill E. Tower 
Aviation Instructor at Garfield High School, and a 
Coordinetor of Aviation Education for dos Angeles City Schools 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOK 


Can be used in existing classes or to introduce this vital new 


- subject into your curriculum. 
esents the ndamenta f aviatior in interesting, ea.y-to-understand 


i when they are! 


, new tor 


“A STUDENT GUIDE FOR AERONAUTICS" 
along with BA AERONA to aid 
ven experiments, exer 


menta t aviat 


“THEORY OF FLIGHT KIT” 


AERO PUBLISHERS, INC. 


2162 SUNSET BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT—CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


(In Thousands of Persons) 


Sources: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Grade Groups 
Kindergarten 


4,911 25,180 

399 25.678 

5,140 26.275 

16.857 5.669 26,434 

16,471 92 5,975 26,367 

1937-3! 15,853 3.8 6,227 25,975 


1939 13.023 BO" 6,601 25,434 


1941-42 14,434 6,388 24,562 


1943 14,054 3 5,554 
1945 14,187 , 5.622 

1947 14,740 5,653 

1949-50 15.706 2 5 707 

1950-51 16,254 5,806 25,706 
1951-S2e 16,872 3 5.983 26.693 
1952-53e 17,991 6,197 28,118 
1953-S4e 19.149 6,421 29,608 
1954-55e 20,160 i, ) 6,616 31,015 
1955-56¢e 20,973 6,845 32,260 
1956-57e 21,347 7,136 33,358 
1957-58e 21,828 23 7,437 34,388 
1958-59e 21,899 8,042 35,380 


1959-60e 21,856 8.442 36.250 


21 
Note: In some years figures do not equal the Al/ total because of rounding 
out the figures 


e—Estimated 





MAGAZINE ARTICLES—A section of the October, 1954, issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal contains an editorial, a panel discussion, an opinion poll, letters from 
teachers, a novel, a story, articles, and photographs. This section is not intended to 
present ‘‘a representative cross section or a complete solution of the problem of 
education today," but to stimulate people to grapple with similar problems in their 
own communities and to help people decide what they want with their schools. The 
editorial, entitled “Educating Our Children—Do We Know What We Want,” is 
by Bruce Gould and Beatrice Blackmer Gould. It reminds readers of the shortage of 
qualified teachers and classrooms; raises questions as to (1) whether compulsory 
education to age 16 or 18 is necessary, (2) whether every child should be given the 
same curriculum and instruction, and (3) whether all children should be promoted 





-_ oO xs =mswveon ™* 


Bi-racial education yesterday and today — guides for tomorrow 


_ e _ 
Schools in Transition 
Edited by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., and MARGARET W. RYAN 


Case studies of 24 communities in 6 states bordering the South, from New 
Jersey to Arizona, that have recently made the change from bi-racial public 
schools to integrated systems. The best guide for solving the problems that 
face public schools today. $3.00 


The Negro and the Schools 


By HARRY S. ASHMORE 
Foreword by Justice Owen J. Roberts 
Revised edition, with text of Supreme Court Decision 
An impartial look at the whole picture of bi-racial education. “‘An historic 


document . . . for the information and understanding of the American people 
as a whole."’—Frank P. Graham, N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50 


At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 








Exercise In your doorway with the 
original OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


All steel, chromium plated. No 
nails or screws. Install or re- 
move instantly. Holds over 250 
lbs. Valuable booklet of exer- 
cises included. GUARANTEED. 


rena, Ve a TE SeEweT ore eee 


Send for Catalog to 


DOORWAY GYM BAR CO. 
4720 N. Kilpatrick Avenue 
Chicago 30, Ill. 
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Teaching Is 
Jean Todd Freeman 

The October, 1954 
entitled “Public Schools U 


Richmond, Virginia, chairm: the America 
Association of School Admi author lists 
the common criticisms of tl ator 
His presentation 
other fa 


He 
‘le to cope ith many serious problem He 
expresses the cor n 


unat 


through the co-operati 
any so-called “things wrong with | 
first of several that The Atlant M 

The second article achit Is Hard Work 
the ' we 
Akron 


put 


carried 

Ira Krastin, high-school English 

why the qualities of patience, courage and a desiré 
a school building which is “a crucible boiling 


Me Teaching’s f Alexar 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


to teach are 








HOW 
TO 
STUDY 


IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Lots Lynn Harpy 


“Well orgamzed. Written in the 
f the pupil.’ 
Clifford Carrough, Belleville, Ill 


Ilustrated. 30 cents 


PACIFIC BOOKS 











Tin Palo Alto, California A, 
* * 





OUT IN FRONT 


FAIR-PLAY 
FF-15 
TICKAWAY 


VISITOR! 


HOME 


More school patrons see the 


electric scoreboard than any 
piece of school equipment. The 
choice of FAtr-PLAy will show 
judgement 


good purchasing 


Single face, double faced, two 


synchronized and four sides. 


Fair Play Mfg. Co. 


West Des Moines, lowa 








CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


Home study by correspondence presents a 
number of specific advantages. The corres- 
pondence method permits study in spore 
time without interfering with work, school, 
home or social activities. Each student sets 
his own pace—as fast or as slow as circum- 
stances permit or make necessary. 

Home study by correspondence is recom- 
mended by educators for drop-out students 
who should continue their education. Many 
secondary schools are using I.C.S. courses to 
supplement present curriculum or to supply 
courses not provided. 

1.C.S. is the oldest and largest correspon- 
dence school with 277 courses. Business, in- 
dustrial, engineering, academic, art, high 
school. Direct, job related. Bedrock facts 
and theory plus practical application. Com- 
plete lesson and answer service. No skimp- 
ing. Diploma to graduates 

Available to educators: complete Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
subjects synopses and 1.C.S. 
methods. 


covered, 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4759 Scranton 9, Pa. 











Does Your Library havea 
Speech Department? 
THOUGHTS 


Today’s =i 


AUTHORITIES 


VITAL 
SPEECHES 


gives the complete text of the best ex- 
pressions of contemporary thought ot a 
very nominal cost. 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School Libraries 


Periodicals for Small and Medium 
Sized Libraries 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide™ 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $6.00 Two years $11.00 
9 months $5.00 


Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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with fierce passions—elemental love and hate, envy, anxiety, rage, jelousy, grief, elation 

literally the hottest spot in your town As Miss Krastin puts it: “The teacher is not 
doing anything spectacular like building great bridges or making love to Lana Turner or 
even voting for an economy measure in Congress, but, if he loves his work and has 
done it well, he knows he has directly helped young people to grow toward the best 
ideals of our civilization. However stubbornly his pupils may have resisted his efforts 


to teach them, yet he can be certain that when they leave his room in June, they are 


wiser and kinder than when they came to him the preceding September. Sometimes, 
with stumbling words, they will tell him so. Sometimes their parents will too.” 
Reprints of Miss Krastin’s article can be secured from the National School Public 
Relations Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. (€ at the following 


prices: single copy, 10 cents; 10-24 copies, 7 cents each; 25-99 copies, 6 cents each; 
100-999 copies, 5 cents each; 1,000 or more copies, 3 cents each 

CAREER INFORMATION KIT—A new Career Information Kit, containing over 
650 vocational publications is available from Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10. Vocational publications in the kit have been gathered 
from the most reliable sources and cover job areas in which over 90 per cent of our 
labor force is employed. These materials are filed in 173 file folders according to’ the 
Directory of Occupational Titles and cross-referenced and indexed. Also included are 


more than 32 guidance publications. The kit is arranged 


an easy-to-use file drawer 
It comes complete with manual, guide, and index, price $1 

NEW SKILLED LABOR FORCE STUDY—The craftsmen who make up our skilled 
labor force hold a key position in maintaining our nation’s security and welfare. What 
do you know about them? How many in each trade Are they growing in nber ? 
How old are they? What income do they get? In what industries are they 
These and similar questions are answered in a publication titled, The Skilled 
Force, released by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. Included in the publication is 
information concerning the distribution of craftsmen by industry, trade, and locality ; 
their ages and educational background; their income and status; the numerical rela- 
tionship of craftsmen to the population; and trends in the growth of the various 
crafts during the past 50 years. Illustrating this last point, in 1870, there were only 
400 electricians in the United States; by 1900 this group had increased to 51,000 
and by 1950 the craft totaled 324,000 

It is interesting to note the great changes that have taken place in the makeup 
and distribution of our skilled labor force,’ Secretary Mitchell commented As a 
proportion of the total male labor force, for example, skilled workers increased from 
15 per cent in 1910 to 19 per cent in 1950. During the same period, the semi-skilled 
rose from 11 to 20 per cent, while the unskilled group declined from 18 to 8 per cent 
Some trades have practically died out due to industrial and mechanical development 
while others have grown by leaps and bounds owing to the same technological advance, 
he observed. Prepared by the Labor Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship, the publi 
cation is based on material contained: in statistical volumes published by the Census 
Bureau over 5 decades. This single, illustrated volume, written for the layman, contains 
answers to many of the questions being asked by employers and labor organizations, 
vocational education authorities, and industrial research organizations. Copies may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents apiece 

BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES—The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, as an agency of the British government has 
quite a number of films and filmstrips available on a rental or sale basis. Many of 
them are being used extensively as classroom instruction material as a means of 








THE 1953 
COMMENCEMENT MANUAL PENCIL VENDING 


432 pages; Price, $1.50 
THE 1950 MACHINES 


COMMENCEMENT MANUAI 
$20 pages: Price, 5 LOANED 
ail Bn bias to our school customers in all the 
—-« rile 48 STATES, ALASKA and HAWAII 
pages; rice, 90c 
A summary of high-school gradu- Shown at NASSP Conventions in 


Guem pregrems Cemteug Ceple Chicago, Kansas City, New York, 


of typical and special programs, in- a : : 
r i ate _ Cincinnati, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee 
cluding complete scripts of locally 


jaune NO NEED TO BUY 
WHEN WE SUPPLY 


Order from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION perpetual pencil vending service. 
OF SECONDARY-SCHOOI 


PRINCIPALS INDIANA PENCIL CO., Inc. 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
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scot on RULES OF ORDER 


“PRACTICAL PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE” 
By Rose Marie Cruzan. Revised 1953. This up-to-date 
book on rules of order covers every phase of parliamentary 
law. Easily read and easily understood. Gives terms, 
necessary steps to obtain action, tells how to obtain the 
floor, gives pointers for members and officers, rules for 
motions, amendments, nominations and elections. Accu- 
rate in all respects. Based upon Standard Rules of Order 
and actual teaching experience $2.50 

HOW TO EVALUATE STUDENTS AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 
By Dr. Henrietta Fleck. This excellent By Stepbenson-Millett. One of 
1953 publication presents evaluation as the finest books on social eti- 
a part of the total teaching program 
Special interpretation included for the 
field of home economics. Gives helps in 
understanding and apprec lating in- 
dividuals $1.00 trations. 80 pages. 70c 
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lieval Pilgrims 
era takes us along the famed 
visit the Globe Theater where 


Shakespeare's world-famous dram fis resente Ancl n from which 


Samuel Pepys watched the great yndon the at Brewery where Samuel 


Johnson wrote his Dictionary, and Greenwich Park where Henry VIII heard the 
guns which told him of the death of Ann Boleyn. After that, we see the Bull 
hotel where Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick stopped, and innumerable other places of 
literary and historic 

The Thame 1 yal indsor i Tilbury ( Technicolor l reel 10 
mit rental, $2.5( ( The River Thames which starts in the Cotswold 
Hills and grows, winding over 160 miles, through nine English counties until it 
reaches London, has often been called tlan Liquid History The film 
sets out to prove this point 

They Planted a Stone (3 reels; 261% minutes; rental, $3.75 per day; sale, $75) 
The dramatic story of how the immense desert of the Sudan was transformed, by 


the harnessing of the waters of the Nile, into the rich country of the Gezira Cotton 
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ins of a partnership with 

ey have benefited thereby 
rental, $3.75; $75). Iraq's “third 
ily-way. The mar teps of preparation 
peline acre ountry is the basic 


inn ! rom 8 million 


sitors from 
Through this film, « ess thor I will be able to hear 
ounds and shap f r re achi ts as developed by Britain's engineers 


and craftsmer 


Ulster Magazin 2 reel ( rental 2.5 ‘ 5 An up-to 
date account of life ir rthern Ireland 


INCOME TAX TRAINING COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Acting Director of 
Internal Revenue H. J. White has announced that National Headquarters of the Revenue 


t has prepared a new and expanded High Sch Income Tax 


doris 
‘ i 


g the 1954-55 school year, and that distribution of this 


high schools iring the past school year, Acting 


the schoo n the state of Illinois offered the 


both teacl school prin e enthusiastic 


received fron students, many of wr ire required 


>< 


earnings pward ofr 25,000 


throughout the country installe he Federal tax 


year, Acting Director White said, and rrespondence 


f the Revenue Service indicate that many 


the present school year. The improvements 


new instruction kits were suggested by teachers, principals, 


of Internal Revenue Coleman Andrews said that 
heck fot returns file y high-school students in nnection with the training 
program sh n error factor of less than 2 per cent, as compared with an overall 
average « rt 2 t t among individuals as a whole Acting Director White 
said that Pins listribution of high-school tax kits was made by National Head 
quarters in Washington, but that supplemental materials will be available at regional 
offices of Directors of Internal Revenue—Educational Pre Bulletin of the Illihois 
State Department of Public Instruction 
WILMINGTON BUSINESS FIRMS WELCOME STUDENTS—For the fourth year, 
students of the tenth-grade exploratory program in business education went into their 
community of day set aside for just that. 374 youngsters from P. S. duPont High 
School, Howard High School, and Wilmington High School participated in Exploring 
Business Day on Tuesday, September 28, as an integral part of their education. The 
young people started Exploring Business Day with a luncheon in the Gold Ballroom 
of the Hotel DuPont where they heard an address by Mr. Warren Kinsman, vice- 
president, E. I. duPont de Nemours and Company. Then accompanied by 16 teachers 
engaged in business education instruction, guidance counselors, and high-school principals, 
they visited 33 city firms who played host to groups interested in specific business 
operations. Business firms provided students with an inside look at their operations 
In each business house students were shown the relationships between the sales, cffice 


and production functions as well as the overall operations of the business 





Calendar of Meetings 


FEBRUARY 

Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Atlantic City, N. J 
Annual Convention, Joint Meeting of 4 United Business Education Associations 
(NEA) Divisions—Administrators Divisions of UBEA, National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Research Foundation of UBEA, and U. § 
chapter of International Society for Business Education, Chicago, Illinois 

26. Annual Convention of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa 
tion, Chicago 

26. Annual Convention of the National School Boards Association, St. Louis 

-March 2. Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administrators 
regional meeting, St. Louis 

March 2. Annual Convention of the Department of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

March 2. Annual Convention of the American Educational Research Association, 
regional meeting, St. Louis 


March 2. Annual Convention of the Association for Higher Education, Chicago 


MARCH 


Annual Convention of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 


ment, Chicago 
Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administrators, 
regional meeting, Denver 
Annual Convention of the Department of Elementary-School Principals, NEA, 
Chicago 

-26. Annual Convention of the National Science Teachers Association, Cincinnati. 


-April 2. Annual Convention of the Southeastern Association of School Business 
Officials, Birmingham, Alabama. 


APRIL 


Annual Convention of the National Association of Deans of Women, Chicago 


Annual Convention of the American Association of School Administrators, re- 
gional meeting, Cleveland. 


Annual Convention of the American Educational Research Association, regional 
meeting, Cleveland 


International Conference of International Council for Exceptional Children, Long 
Beach, California 
11 National Conference of the National Art Education Association, Cleveland 
18-22. Annual Convention of the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, Los 
Angeles 
26-30.Annual Convention of the American Industrial Arts Association, Atlantic City, N. J 
JULY 


3-8. | Ninety-third Annual Convention of the National Education Association, Chicago. 
4-7. Annual Convention of the National Public Relations Association, Chicago. 
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He’s the boy 
the right answer when his classmates give 
you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads Tue Book oF KNOWLEDGE. 


you can count on to give you 
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reference work that actually teaches with 
the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE devel 
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But THe Book oF KNOWLEDGE is more than 
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